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EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS _Z 


lead the 

world 

in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Ce. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 


PEIRCE POLE SEATS 





Galvanized 
or Painted. 


Have held a 

dead load of 1740 

pounds without the 
slighest deflection. 


Frames are of channel 
steel. Made in two styles 
—with bars or wood seats, 
Ask your jobber. 
Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Hardware makes the line: 
Hubbard makes the Hardware 


Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
Ge yx Vy Telephone Wire 
l Sapee }\ Galvanized iron 
Telephone Wire 
4.253) Siemens-Martin and 
a High Strength 
Strands 
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Dry Batteries 


Longer, More Efficient Service 


There’s a ‘‘Make Good’’ Guarantee 
Behind Every Red Seal Dry Battery 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
FACTORIES: Jersey City Ravenna, O. St. Louis 


Electrical Tools 
Stand the Gaff! 


Their ability to stand up un- 
der harder usage than that for 
which they are ordinarily in- 
tended is due to the quality 
which is built into the tcols. 


“Red Devil” Side Cutters, Nippers, Pliers, Climb- 
ers, Connectors, Buffalo Grips, Tool Belts, Safety 
Straps, etc., are the choice of the leading railroads 
and public utilities and selected as such, purely 
through their ability to serve faithfully throughout 
a long life of useful service. 

Send for “‘Red Devil’’ 

Electrical Tool Booklet 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of “Red Devil’ Tools 
87 Coit Street Irvington, N. J. 


SINGLE CoprgEs, 10 CENTS 
YEARLY, U. S. A., $3; CANADA, $4 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES, $5 


Ametican Steel & Wire Co."s 


W&M 
TT 
elegraph 
Wire 
Strand -—srez WIRE 
Pole Steps 
Descriptive literature—free 
American Steel & Wire 


Chi 
New ork Company 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: «: MICH. 


fort AYNE 
PRINTING YY Company 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank / 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
Prices on I. C.C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 


MATTHEWS SCRULIX ANCHORS 
Over 125 jobbers carry a stock of 
them in the U. S. and Canada 


208-page hand 


book on request 


W.N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


























Improve Your Service -- Increase Your Revenue 





No. 5A Electrically Restored Drop 


The Leich Electrically restored drop 
is the same as the mechanically re- 
stored drop except that the shutter 
is restored electrically by means of a 
restoring coil. Simple—well made— 
efficient. 


Lower Your Maintenance and Operating Expense 


Since the advent of the LEICH MAGNETO MULTIPLE SWITCH- 
BOARD with Electrically Restored Drops it is no longer advisable 
to convert an exchange of less than 1000 lines to Common Battery. 


All reliable Telephone Engineers agree that Local Battery Transniission is superior to Common 
Battery Transmission and reports from Public Service Commissions show that the cost of 
maintaining and operating a Magneto Exchange is considerably lower than cost of maintain- 
ing and operating a Common Battery Exchange. 


The LEICH Magneto Multiple Switchboard will greatly reduce your present operating costs 
and enable you to give the best service obtainable without sacrificing your present telephone 
- equipment or increasing your present maintenance force. | 


In most places where our Magneto Multiple Switchboards are installed, the Managers serious- 
ly considered Common Battery but in every place they are well pleased and find that they 
made no mistake by putting in the Leich Mag eto Multiple switchboard. 


If your are confronted with the problem of increasing your revenue and at the same time re- 
ducing your expenses it will pay you to investizate fully the Leich Magneto Multiple Switch- 
board with electrically restored drops. 


SSE LEICH ELECTRIC CO. Ga 
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Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
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It never pays to the deficiency caused 


put off to another 
day the doing of a 
plain duty that calls for immediate ac- 
tion. At the time the temptation is strong 
to postpone it, but when the day of reck- 
oning comes—as it inevitably does come 
—the accumulated penalty for yielding to 
the easiest way usually more than offsets 
the temporary advantage of consulting 
our own convenience. 

A case in point is the situation in which 
some rate-making commissions are now 
finding themselves. During the war when 
telephone companies were asking for in- 
creased rates to meet increased expenses, 
opponents of such advances begged the 
commissions to deny the relief asked. The 
told that the public 


commissions were 


were already groaning under Liberty 

bond drives, Red Cross campaigns and 

the high cost of living and that it was 

“not the time to raise telephone rates.” 
a * * *x 


As a matter of fact the commissions 
knew then that the telephone and other 
utility companies were entitled to higher 
rates at once, and that it was not only 
simple justice but a wise policy to award 
them more compensation, even in the face 
of the war-time protests. 

The commissions which met the situa- 
tion courageously, and dealt out justice 
even under fire, are now sitting comfort- 
ably, while those who procrastinated now 
find themselves up against an even harder 
problem. That is to say, the latter now 
find the utilities in greater need of rate 
public still fighting 


increases, and the 


higher rates as it was during the war. 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS— * 


Regulatory bodies realize that rates 

must be advanced now even though they 

were held down in wartimes, and the 

commissions regret they did not then take 

the bull by the horns and adjust matters. 
*x a * * 

That is why Chairman Taylor of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission de- 
spairingly asks: “When is an opportune 
The 


made a 


time to increase telephone rates?” 
Nebraska commissioners have 
pretty good record in dealing with utility 
rates, and have shown a disposition to 
deal fairly with service corporations. 
Chairman Taylor propounded his ques- 
tion to a delegation of objectors who 
were representing business organizations 
and public bodies in opposition to an in- 
crease in telephone rates which the facts 
The 


of the commission reminded the spokes- 


showed were plainly needed. head 
men for the public that the commission- 
ers had granted their appeals during the 
war period and kept rates down, although 
service companies had asked only for an 
increase which would have enabled them 
to cope with higher operating costs. 
While all other lines of business were 
raking in said Chairman 


huge profits, 


Taylor, the telephone companies were 
limited to a rate only 32 per cent above 
the pre-war level. This was because the 
public representatives pleaded it was not 
time to grant further increases. 

This year the companies, which, dur- 
ing the war were held down to a regu- 


lated rate, ask for more revenue to meet 


wartimes, and 


again the public 
protests that it is not the time to raise 
rates when business is dull. 

“When is an opportune time to increase 
rates?” asked the head of the commis- 
sion, and the query put the objectors in 
a deep hole. They had no answer to 
make, and held their peace. 

- x * * 

Of course, the correct answer to Chair- 

The 


when 


man Taylor’s question is simple. 


opportune time to raise rates is 
the facts clearly show that the company 
needs more revenue in order to give good 
service, maintain the plant in good or- 
der, and pay a reasonable return on the 


The 


adopts that policy will deal justly with 


investment. commission which 
the company and the public, and save it 
self trouble in the long run. 

No doubt it is easier to yield to pub- 
lic clamor, or political pressure, and re- 
fuse to grant higher rates, but this course 
The 


utility with a legitimate claim for more 


only puts off the day of reckoning. 


compensation must renew its applica- 
tion, and must get an adequate rate, if 
the public is to have the service it needs 

In the long run, the public will endors« 
a policy which guarantees it satisfactory 
service. Lacking that satisfactory serv- 
ice, the public will blame the commission, 
forgetting their own part in holding the 
utility down to a starvation basis. 

k * *k x 


An_ Illinois 


ence enables him to speak with authority, 


subscriber, whose experi 


writes: 
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“T read with interest in last week’s 
TELEPHONY about the conference of busi- 
ness organizations to take steps to make 
Illinois a safe place for investors. So far 
as telephone, gas, electric and other pub- 
lic utilities are concerned, there is just 
one thing to do to make our state a com- 
fortable operating territory for capital 
seeking investment. 

“That is 


minded, 


to secure an honest, fair- 


courageous utility commission 
and see that it deals out justice without 
regard to politics. I am not saying any- 
thing regarding our present commission. 
It is a new creation and has not proved 
itself good or bad as yet. 

Let us hope it will surprise us by mak- 
ing a better record than we naturally ex- 
pect, considering the alliance between the 
state-house and the Chicago city hall 
which has sought to increase its political 
power by attacking public service corpor- 
ations so recklessly. 

“Illinois utility companies want only a 
fair deal. They must have a fair deal 
from the rate-makers if capital is to be 


secured for the extension of service. 
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“An intelligent, fair-minded commission 
will pass on rate applications as an im- 
partial judge acts on a case in his court. 
Such a commission will disregard politics, 
and seek to do justice to both utility and 
public. That is all we need to make IIli- 
nois a safe place for investors.” 
~ Needless to say, anything less than that 
will make capital shun Illinois, or any 
other state, as though the red flag of bol- 
shevism floated over the state-house. 

x * *k * 

Learned economists and business ob- 
servers, commenting on national condi- 
tions, tell us that, while business is some- 
what sick, the country is fundamentally 
The United States holds today 
about one-third of the ten billion. dollars 
of gold coin and bullion which is in the 


sound. 


whole world. Never before has any one 
country possessed such a large share of 
the total gold. Nearly all the rest of the 
world are debtors of Uncle Sam. This 
year’s crops will add still more billions 
to his wealth. 

Irving Fisher, the Yale professor to 


whom the mysteries of political economy 
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and industrial changes are plain print, ex- 
pects to see business revive materially by 
fall. 


rise then because there will be increased 


Wholesale prices, he thinks, will 


buying, but retail prices may continue to 
fall a while longer. 

This is because many retailers so far 
have not been willing to reduce prices on 
stocks bought during the high era. As 
they reduce their stocks by accepting 
lower prices, they will necessarily have 
to buy from the wholesalers to replenish 
their shelves. 

This means that the period of read- 
justment is not ended for those who have 
clung to wartime values. Those who 
took their medicine are in shape to go 
ahead on a more normal basis, and that 
much sooner will be headed for good 
times. 

If Washington does its part by remedy- 
ing the federal taxation situation with- 
out further delay, the next few months 
should see a big improvement in the gen- 
eral situation. It is gratifying to note 
that President Harding is doing his best 


to prod Congress into action. 


Utility Cultivation of Good Will 


Making Good Will for Public Utilities Is A Very Simple Matter—It’s Just 
Being Friendly—But In Order to Make Friends One Must Go 60 Per Cent 
of the Way—An Interesting Story of Good Will Building by Public Utilities 


Why is it necessary to prepare a paper 
on “The Cultivation of Good Will,” when 
it is the easiest and most natural thing 
in the world to make friends. The secret 
was exposed ages ago when some philoso- 
pher stated “If you would have friends, 
you must show yourself friendly.” Noth- 
ing could be more simple than that. It 
involves the practice of the Golden Rule, 
“Do unto others as you would that they 
do unto you,” and the greatest man of 
the ages commanded us to “Love your 
neighbor as yourselves.” 

One of the truly great booster organi- 
zations of this country has as its motto, 
“He profits most who serves best,” which 
is but the twentieth century way of stat- 
ing the Golden Rule or the command of 
the Christ. 

A public utility company is but a com- 
positee of a number of individuals more 
or less perfectly organized, with vary- 
ing degrees of efficiency and effectiveness, 
depending on the knowledge and vision 
and energy of the master mind at the 
head of the organization. 

The company is usually a small group 


By W. S. Vivian 


Manager, Department of Service and Traffic Development, Automatic Electric Co. 


known as _stockhold- 
ers or owners. If it is a_ tele- 
phone company, their business is to 
sell high grade telephone service at a 
profit so that fair dividends can be paid 
to the owners regularly and the prop- 
erty be fully safeguarded and maintained. 

In order that this aim may be realized, 
the owners select a board of directors, 
who, in turn, usually elect the officers 
who, in their turn, appoint the general 
manager and he is made _ responsible 
for the operation of the property, re- 
porting to the board of directors. The 
general manager, having been made re- 
sponsible, selects his personnel and or- 
ganizes each of the several departments. 
He endeavors to place each of his em- 
ployes in the department where he can 
produce the best results. 

As he selects these employes one by 
one—rounding out his organization—he 
constantly has in mind his vision of the 
kind of a telephone company he wants 
to manage. He wants it to be a live 
organization—the foremost, or one of the 
foremost, in his community. 


of individuals 


He knows that the service his com- 
pany is going to furnish will be a neces- 
sity and of great value to the community 
—of equal or greater value than the 
bank, or the merchant, or the power com- 
pany, or the street car company, or the 
gas company, or any other company— 
and he wants his public to realize it 
and value it accordingly. 

He wants to sell to his community his 
product at a rate which will be fair and 
just and at the same time leave a fair 
margin of profit. 

He covets the “Good Will” and co-op- 
eration of the owners of the property, of 
the. officers and directors, of the em- 
ployes, of the subscribers, of the general 
public, of his common council, city de- 
partment, civic organizations and regu- 
latory bodies. 

He wants a good salary for himself 
and he wants to pay every member of 
his organization a wage commensurate 
with the service performed. 

He realizes there are difficulties to 
overcome if his aim is to be realized. 
There is Mr. Tightwad, the director, 
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who doesn’t believe in paying good wages 
to the employes and who thinks it an ex- 
travagant waste of money to provide 
them with an environment which would 
be pleasant or modern. 

There is Director Shortsighted who 
thinks the manager should not take part 
in civic and municipal matters, but should 
attend strictly and only to the telephone 
business. 

There is also Director Handicapper, to 
whom the suggestion that the company 
procure memberships for its general 
manager in the principal clubs and civic 
organizations is preposterous. The idea 
of ever sending the general manager and 
other employes to a telephone meeting, a 
convention—district, state or national— 
is simply unthinkable. 

Then there are the human: frailties 
and imperfections of his employes, Lizzie 
Alwayslate, Sam _  Letgeorgedoit, Mary 
Unreliable, George I’mnotgoingtodoany- 
morethanimpaidfor, Susan Ishouldworry, 
all of whom must be brought to see the 
vision of their individual possibilities, 
and their obligations to the company. 

There is the ring of professional, cor- 
rupt politicians who are unscrupulous 
and will not hesitate to make the tele- 
phone company the “goat,” unless they 
“set their’s.”” Its success or failure means 
little to them. 

There are regulatory laws and ordi- 
nances, national, state and municipal, that 
are constantly being proposed, which, if 
enacted into law, might prove disastrous 
to the company. 

There is the subscriber, possibly a 
business man, who does not believe it 
costs much to give telephone service. All 
that is necessary is to build the plant— 
even that does not cost much—start the 
service going, and then like the brook, 
it will go on forever. He knows, for 
didn’t his wife’s cousin write that a group 
of farmers out there had built a line? 
His cousin’s share had only been $21.89 
and it was only going to cost them $ 
a vear for their telephone service. 

Realizing all these obstacles and many 
others, which must be overcome, the 
general manager knows that if he would 
be successful, he must lay out a program 
of education that will include his stock- 
holders, his officers, and directors, his 
employes, his subscribers, and his com- 
munity—one and all—that each group 
may know and realize the problems 
which particularly concern them. 


The stockholders should be brought to 
a realization of just how they can help 
by being consistent boosters; by report- 
ing to the proper department any irregu- 
larity which they may notice; and by 
using their influence and power with 


members of the council, if a city matter, 
with their representatives in the legisla- 
ture, if a state matter, or their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, if a national mat- 
The 


ter. stockholders have a mighty 
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power, politically or any other way, when 
properly directed. 

The officers and directors are the inner 
circle, so to speak, where all matters of 
policy are discussed and decided, but af- 
ter these policies have been once decided, 
it is then the general manager’s job 
to carry them out—and from that time 
he should receive the unswerving loyalty 
and co-operation of gentlemen, 
while they should be closely informed 
of the progress and developments, still 
they should not harass or annoy the 
general manager with repeated sugges- 


those 








— 
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Cultivating Good Will For Years, Vivian 
Knows Its Many Phases. 


tions of, “Why don’t you do this?” or 
“Why don’t you do that?” 

The employes need to be educated along 
They must realize 
and be 
increases efficiency. 


a number of lines. 
the necessity of organization 
shown just how it 
Each must know his individual duties 
and responsibilities and be thoroughly 
conversant with the best method of per- 
forming those duties. Each should have 
a clear conception of the company as a 
whole, and of its obligation and responsi- 
bility to the community. Each must re- 
alize that courtesy, promptness and good 
workmanship make friends, whereas dis- 
courtesy, laxness and poor workmanship 
make enemies. 


Each should be promptly advised of 
any matter inimical to the company’s 
best interest and just what he can do to 
help. Each should be fully informed of 
the problems confronting the company, so 
that they can discuss such matters in an 
intelligent manner—all to the end that 
the members of the entire organization 
may exert their efforts, as a unit, in se- 
curing the best results. 


The subscribers need to be informed 
regarding matters of investments, costs 
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of service and the like, so that when it 
is necessary to increase rates, they will 
realize its necessity. 

We started out by saying that it was 
an easy thing to make friends, the man- 
agement of a utility must do more than 
make friends. It is not enough to have 
our manager referred to as “a good fel- 
low,” or by some other endearing term. 
Through his ‘ will, 
in various ways, acquaint his friends re- 
garding the problems with which his 
company has to do—always emphasizing 
the low cost of the service rendered as 
compared to its absolute necessity and 
value. Then when any emergency arises, 
the company to begin with, will have the 
“good will” of the community and if in- 
vestigation shows its contention is right, 
public opinion will the 
in its favor. 

Someone wrote that 90 per cent of all 


‘good fellowship” he 


decide matter 


the trouble in the world is caused by 
misunderstanding. The wise utility man 
will aim to prevent misunderstanding by 
spreading the right kind of information, 
in each of the several groups we have 
mentioned—and he will spare no effort 
to accomplish the desired result. 

A carefully-worked out program will 
pay in the same manner that it pays to 
carry insurance of kinds. It 
for following carefully- 
well 


various 
pays, out a 


worked out, organized program is 
always better than to proceed aimlessly 
on a hit or miss Unfortunately, 
observation and experience that 


such a policy is not always carried out. 


basis. 


show Ss 


The manner in which some companies 
are operated is like some municipalities 
which programs and make no 
provisions for the playlife of their boys 
and girls to see that their thought and 
energies are directed along good, clean 
wholesome channels which will eventu- 
ally lead to the highest type of citizen- 
ship and then—eventually the inevitable 
happens. Some boy or girl, who has not 
had a fair chance, commits a crime 


have no 


The moral conscience of the commun- 
ity is shocked and the municipality spends 


thousands—sometimes a hundred thou- 
sand dollars or more to secure a con- 
viction. After it is too late, the com- 
munity will go to any expense. I say 


some companies are like that. They have 
no program. They do nothing to pre- 
vent misunderstandings. They simply go 
through a sort of mechanical more or 
less routine existence—one day at a time 
until the inevitable happens. Then, when 
all but too late they realize the necessity 
of a program and start in to educate both 
the public and 
haste and at large expense. 


themselves in feverish 

Sometimes the manager knows his com- 
pany is entitled to higher rates—but he 
also knows his patrons would not under- 
stand. So rather than experience the un- 
pleasantness that is bound to come, be- 
cause the necessary educational work has 
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not been done, he goes on month after 
month with inadequate rates. Possibly 
he does not know just how to work up 
the to present them, and 
he does not want to admit it to himself 
So he procrastinates— 
inevitable. 


facts or ‘how 
or his associates. 
only delaying the 

We pick up a newspaper or a trade 
paper and attention is frequent y 
called to the fact that this company or 
that company, here, there, or yonder, is 
having trouble. 


our 


The company is engaged 
in raising rates which it is more than justi- 
in doing—rates which should have 
been raised months, yes, years earlier— 
but the public, under ill-advised or un- 
scrupulous leadership have held mass 
meetings, become indignant, passed reso- 
lutions denouncing the company or its 
personnel or have established a boycott 
against the company. As a result the 
company loses 10, 20, perhaps 30 per 
cent of its patronage for a time. 

Where condition 
is usually 


fied 


such prevails, there 
both to the op- 
erating company and to the community. 
There is much inconvenience: there is 
suspicion and distrust; much bitterness 
and ill feeling; things are said and done 
that are often not soon forgotten.’ If the 
subscribers and patrons understood each 


a large loss, 


other, if they knew the facts, such con- 
ditions would cease to exist. 
Or perhaps we read that there is a 


strike and the employes have walked out 
—certain demands have been made by the 
employes which the company has been 
unable to meet—with the result that em- 
ployes are not earning any money and 
are spending what little they have saved; 
the usual good service is impaired, and 
the company is unable to take care of the 
business with its usual promptness. Fre- 
quently there are large fire losses and 
even a loss of life, because patrons are 
unable to call the fire department or other 
assistance, or the doctor over the tele- 
phone. 

We hear more or less about “Capital 
and Labor.” Where a strike situation 
prevails, capital is inclined to think labor 
is unreasonable in its demands. On the 
other hand, labor feels that capital is 
selfish and unfair, and for the time being. 
hate is liable to predominate on both 
sides. 

How often, during such emergencies, 
either with the public or with the em- 
ployes, the operating company is obliged 
to spend many thousands of dollars to 
adjust and to acquaint the other side with 
the facts so that normal operations can 
be resumed, and then eventually, “Jones 
pays the freight” in higher rates, or else 
the company goes bankrupt. 

‘The foregoing suggests that a program 
which has for its object the cultivation 
of “good will” will pay large dividends. 
It is our belief that if a program of edu- 
cation is systematically pursued, that a 


strong company is bound to become 
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stronger, and a weak company will be- 
come strong. A company that does not 
enjoy confidence and “good will” today, 
can, in one or two years, if the right 
policies are adopted, win and hold the 
“oood will” and confidence of the pub- 
lic. 

Utilities generally are responsible for 
the fact that the great American public 








POWER OF THINKING 

There is no doubt that if any of us 
can be induced to approach a task with 
the belief that we are capable of think- 
ing about it and that if we keep on 
thinking about it we shall probably de- 
velop something that will make us do 
our work better, we shall, in all prob- 
ability, actually do the work better. 
After all, doing a job a little better 
than the other fellow is all there is to 
success.—Irving T. Bush, president, 
The Bush Terminal Co. 








knows little or nothing about their prob- 
lem of securing additional capital in or- 
der to make the necessary extensions and 
improvements, of operating costs, of 
their regulations, of their taxes, of de- 
preciation of plant, etc. 

In fact, some of us who are in the 
business, can well remember the days 
when we were taught that it did not cost 
much to operate a telephone company. 
They used to say a wejl-maintained plant 
would last forever. Therefore, the pub- 
lic should not be blamed particularly, if 
they don’t always understand, and some- 
times criticize the company. 

“Good will” can be secured by telling 
the “story”—and the “story” can be told 
in many ways. 

The public press moulds sentiment in 
any community more than we are liable 
to realize, unless we stop and think that 
the readers read a good newspaper over 
and over daily for weeks months and 
years, and eventually the reader is quite 
liable to argue on any question along the 
line of thought found in his paper. 

A wise manager of a telephone com- 
pany, or other utility, always makes an 
appropriation for advertising and pub- 
licity. This amount is divided judiciously 
the newspapers which circulate 
particular territory and a 


among 
in his con- 
tract is entered into for the space to be 
used during the year. The manager then, 
either through his own advertising de- 
partment or an %utside agency, care- 
fully prepares the copy which he is to 
use during the year, taking advantage, 
wherever found, of current events which 
remind the readers of the import- 
ance, value and necessity of the service 
the utility is selling. 

The manager will then avail 
of every opportunity to cultivate the per- 
sonal acquaintance and friendship of the 
newspaper people, the editorial managers, 


will 


himself 
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reporters and the like and will furnish 
them news stories, not always about the 
telephone business or utility business, but 
being in the nature of a 
for some other organization. 

Possibly, the article 


there may be just a reference to the fact 


often times 
boost 


somewhere in 


that a certain individual or group of in- 
dividuals from the utility participated in 
For example, in Philadelphia 
we gave an the 
student branch of the American Institute 


the event. 


address one evening, to 


of Electrical Engineers at Drexel Insti- 
tute. Some hours in advance, the fol- 
lowing article was prepared for the 
press: : 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Students’ Branch, Holds 
Meeting at Drexel Institute. 

It is often said “a little education is 
dangerous,” and how remarkable it is to 
know, with the present business depres- 
sion, that the Drexel evening school has 
an enrollment of 1,!4) students, 25 per 
cent more than that of last year at this 
time. The caliber of the students takes in 
all nationalities, fitting themselves in the 
mechanical, electrical, production, chemi- 
cal and civil engineering courses, while 
the real estate and convevancing, trans- 
portation and traffic, and business de- 
partments are not overlooked. This en- 
rollment represents persons from 104 
towns in and around Philadelphia, from 
the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 

and Delaware. 

“Our country, as it has been said, is 
now in a state of reconstruction, and the 
foregoing facts proves that some of us 
are preparing to meet that reconstruction,” 
said one of the principal speakers of the 
evening. 

After the dinner, held in the cafeteria 
of the Institute, President Frederick Mac- 
Lain Jones invited the students and guests, 
numbering over 400, to retire to the lec- 
ture room where various subjects were 
discussed in mechanical and _ electrical 
lines, the feature being the automatic tel- 
ephone system. 

An automatic switchboard or central 
office was in view of the students, along 
with a manual switchboard, the latter con- 
stituting the telephone system now being 
used in Philadelphia. Representatives of 
the Keystone Telephone Co. gave a com- 
plete demonstration of the new 100,000- 
line system which will be placed into serv- 
ice Saturday night, the 14th of this month. 
The students gave the closest attention to 
Mr. W. S. Vivian as he described the 
growth and development of the telephone 
industry. 

“The telephone was considered just a 
scientific toy when it was invented by 
Alexander Graham Bell, and by him 
placed on exhibits at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial in 1876,” said Mr. Vivian. “Many 
wise men of those days said it would nev- 
er amount to anything. Yet, today there 
are 53,234 telephone organizations in the 
United States who own and operate 14,- 
00,000 telephones, which is more thar 
70 per cent of all the telephones in the 
world. These telephones are connected 
by 20,000,000 miles of wire. 

“Statistics shows there are over 22,000,- 
(1),000 conversations each year, more that 
20 times as many conversations each year 
as there have been minutes elapse since 
the birth of Christ. The telephone com- 
panies install over 750,000 telephones t 
new subscribers yearly.” 
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Mr. Vivian said, “the automatic tele- 
phone was invented by a Kansas under- 
taker, and that there are a million and a 
half in operation throughout the world.” 

Edward M. Cooke, vice-president and 
general manager of the Keystone compa- 
ny has been busily engaged installing this 
system in the exchanges throughout the 
city of Philadelphia for nearly two years. 
Millions of dollars have been spent. It 
will take Mr. Cooke, said the speaker, 
about six minutes to place this great sys- 
tem into actual operation when the final 
signal is given. Then the people of Phil- 
adelphia will have the latest, most mod- 
ern telephone service known. 


for 
news, and if the manager of the pub- 


Newspapers are always looking 
lic utility works his end of things right 
he can secure as much or more space in 


the papers in the shape of news stories 


without any expense, as is represented 
by the space contracted for. 

The world loves a booster. If the 
utility manager boosts the newspaper, 


the newspaper in turn is bound to boost 
the utility. The reverse is equally true. 
If the utility fails to the 
paper, why should the newspaper 


boost news- 
boost 
the utility? Many a manager has learned 
from experience that after trouble comes, 
it is too late to expect to be able to get 
the support and “good will’ of the news- 
paper. 

Another of securing “good will” 
is for the utility executives to boost the 
community in 


Wa\ 


which they live by be- 
ing active and prominent in the associa- 
tion of commerce, in the Rotary or Ki- 
wanis clubs and other organizations. The 
writer has in mind an operating com- 
pany the secretary and general 
manager of the company possibly spends 


where 


as much time in civic enterprises of one 


kind or another as he does in his tele- 
phone business. First you hear of him 
being chairman of the Liberty Loan 


Drive, next vou hear of him as chairman 
of the Committee, 
one thing and then another. 


Home-Coming first 
A visit to his community cannot help 
but impress one with the fact that it is 
very much worth while to his company 
to have him use his time in that way, 
for the that his company and 
himself, as an individual, are known to 
thoroughly believe in their 
town and are interested in 
and success of the town. 

The people of that community thor- 
oughly believe that that particular man- 
agement would, under no consideration, 
endeavor to do anything that would be 
injurious to the city, and therefore, when 
he was obliged to raise rates some time 
ago, there were objections. As a 
matter of fact, the city attorney helped 
him to secure the increase. 

Another method of telling the story 
is to train the personnel of the company 
—operators, linemen, trouble men, book- 
keepers, clerks—so that, individually and 
collectively, they know the problems of 
their company. 


reason 


home 
welfare 


own 


the 


no 
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Every employe of the telephone com- 
pany should be well posted in the history 
of the telephone business. They should 
know its growth 
ment; its problems; 
is financed; what dividends are paid; the 
They 


origin, and develop- 


how their company 


various kinds of securities issued. 
should be familiar with the 
laws and know how rates are made and 


regulatory 


by whom. 

They should be familiar with operating 
understand 
They should understand the 


costs, and something of de- 
preciation. 
problems of furnishing service; how the 
traffic department is handled; how com- 
plaints are received, tested and disposed 
of. 

They should be so thoroughly posted in 
the routine of the 
partments that, whenever a criticism is 


aimed at 


each of several de- 
the telephone company, 
as individuals, can and will, in an intelli- 
gent interesting the 
person making the criticism that the aim 


they, 


manner, convince 
of the company is to furnish high grade 
service and that either an error has been 
made by connected 
the the 
been made ill-advisedly through not un- 
derstanding the facts. 

The writer knows of a company which 


some individual with 


company or else critisicm has 


two years ago did not stand well with 
the public. It had a reputation for pay- 
ing the lowest possible wages to its em- 


ployes, and naturally, there was consid- 
erable dissatisfaction among the em- 
ployes. The labor turnover was unusu- 


The working conditions of 
this particular utility were a long ways 
from being ideal; in fact, the environ- 


ally large. 








HAVE A DEFINITE AIM. 


Men continually fail for lack of a 
definite aim. The man who is perpet- 
ually hesitating which of two things he 
will do first will do neither. The man 
who resolves, but suffers his resolution 
to be changed by the first counter-sug- 
gestion of a friend—who fluctuates 
from plan to plan and veers like a 
weather-cock to every breath of caprice 
that blows—can never accomplish any- 
thing real or useful. It is only the 
man who first consults wisely, then re- 
solves firmly, and then executes his 
purpose with inflexible perseverance, 
undismayed by those petty difficulties 
that daunt a weaker spirit, that can ad- 
vance to eminence in any line.—William 
Wirt. 








“sweat 
regulated 


more of a 
well 


ment reminded 
shop” thar it 
utility. 

New blood was brought into that or- 
ganization; responsibilities were fixed 
and new policies adopted. They first 
started with their personnel—improved 
working conditions, secured increases in 
rates so they could increase wages. They 


one 
did of a 
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began systematically to develop the good 
will of the employe toward the company ; 
they got their employes together and got 
them acquainted with each other; they 
had their annual picnic and other out- 
ings. 

After they had progressed sufficiently, 
they invited one organization after an- 
other to visit the telephone offices. For 


example, the Rotary Club was _ enter- 
tained at a luncheon in the company’s 
cafeteria, and the telephone operators 


assisted in the en- 


tertainment of the visitors. 


served the lunch and 


Although this has been carried on fot 
less than two years, today every employ: 
of that company is now a booster for the 
company, they are a dependable quantity 
and the company is assured that in any 
that 
will be loyal. 


crisis may arise, its organization 
Their aim is to give ser\ 
ice—not any old kind of service, but the 
best possible telephone service that can 


possibly be giv en. 


Not only are the employes company 
boosters, but today public opinion has 
reversed itself. In fact, the company 


has become one of the community insti- 
tution and the people are proud of it. 
(To be continued.) 


Organization of New Company in 
Montgomery County, Ind. 
With the filing of incorporation papers 
with the last 
announcement was made of the organiza 


secretary of state week, 
tion of a new telephone company to op 
erate in Montgomery and adjoining coun 
Indiana. The new company, 
which is capitalized at $100,000, is to be 


ties, in 


known as the Montgomery County Tele 
phone Co, 

The incorporators of the company are 
Luther H. Ida M. Perigo and 
Walter Johnson, all of Linden; John L. 
McNeil, of New Frank W. 
Perigo, of Hoopeston, and 
Phares, of Lafayette. 

Three-fourths of the capital stock of 
the company, it is announced, is to be 
given in part payment for the properties 
to be acquired. In addition the 
company pay $45,000 
for the properties and to spend $5,000 on 
improvements. 


Perigo, 


Richmond ; 


Iil., 


Perry 


new 


proposes to cash 


The company has petitioned the state 
public service commission for authority 
to buy the property of the Akers Tele- 


phone Co., of Wingate and Odell, and 


the telephone lines that are privately 
owned by Mary Akers in and near Lin- 
den, Elmdale, and Romney. The com- 


pany also asks permission to issue $50,- 
000 in 10-year 7 per cent bonds to be 
sold at par, the proceeds to be used as 
the cash payment on the properties and 
for further improvements. The proper- 
ties acquired by the new company are 
said in the company’s petition to be 


worth about $80,000. 











Principles of Telephone Traffic 


One of a Series of Articles Setting Forth the Fundamental Elementary 
Principles of Telephone Traffic Work—Every Operator and Manager Shou!d 
Read These Articles— This Article Discusses the Various Traffic Records 


By E. L. Gaines 


Traffic Superintendent, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


[Eprtor’s Note: Through an error, the 
wrong illustration was used in last week’s 
article as Fig. 7. The illustration used 
was a composite curve of the peg-counts 
of 100 straight-line telephones 
and 100 four-party residence lines instead 
of the peg-count of a county-seat town 
typical of the traffic load of a town ot 
four or five thousand population. The 
correct illustration appears on this page.] 


business 


Although the peg count is the most im- 
portant of all traffic counts, there are va- 
rious other counts which must be taken 
from time to time to determine charac- 
teristics of the load that are not shown 
by the peg count. One of the most im- 
portant of these is called the “plug 
count” which is used in conjunction with 
the peg count to determine the proper 
switchboard position loading of originat- 
ing calls. 

It is evident that the total number of 
calls registered at each switchboard posi- 
tion during the peg count indicates the 
number of calls answered by the operator 
at that position during the day. How- 
ever, it does not indicate that all of the 
calls answered by a given operator origi- 
nated on her position. 

From 30 to 50 per cent may have origi- 
nated at adjoining positions; and many 
of the calls originated at the position in 
question may have been answered by op- 
erators on adjacent positions. In other 
words, the element of teamwork enters in, 
which makes it impossible to determine 
from the ordinary peg count the exact 
amount of originating business on any po- 
sition or section of the switchboard. 

One of the fundamental requirements 


ITIONS 





Fig. 10. 


Busy-Hour Load Distribution as Recorded in Peg Count. 








Fig. 7. Peg Count of County-Seat 


5,000 Population. 
This 
of a telephone plant which must be prop- 
erly filled before a traffic force can pro- 
duce good service, is an evenly-loaded 
switchboard. An evenly-balanced or well- 
loaded board is one on which approxi- 
mately an equal number of calls appear 
in each panel, position and section of the 
board in any stated period of time. It is 
not practicable to have the load so evenly 
arranged that a perfect balance is ob- 
tained at all times, but it is possible to se- 
cure a loading which will be satisfactorily 
even. 

It is customary to keep a record of calls 
originating during the busy hour divided 
into panels, positions and sections. Fig. 
10 shows the busy-hour load distributed 
over the switchboard positions as record- 
ed in a peg count. The loading of panels 
should nct vary 
more than 25 per 
cent; the loading of 
positions more than 
15 per cent, or the 
load of _ sections 


more than 10 per 
cent. 

In order to de- 
termine accurately 
the exact switch- 


board loading, plug 
counts are taken at 
intervals of five 
minutes during the 
two busiest hours of 
the day. In taking 
the plug count, the 
number of answer- 
ing plugs inserted 
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ly 


Town Typical of Traffic Load of Town of 4,000 or 
(Last Week the Wrong Cut Was Published as Fig. 7. 
is the Correct One.) 


in the answering jacks of each panel are 
counted by an employe, starting at even 
five-minute intervals. In taking the plug 
count, the cords on which the disconnect 
supervisory signals are burning should be 
counted. Line lamps burning in a panel, 
and which have not been answered, should 
not be counted. 

In taking a plug count on a multiple 
board, instructions should be given the 
operators before starting the count to pre- 
vent any calls being answered in the mul- 
tiple. If calls are answered in the multi- 
ple, they may be neglected in taking the 
count, providing they are not in excess 
of 7 or 8 per cent of the total calls. If 
in excess of this figure, the one taking 
the count should make a record of num- 
bers in the multiple and, when the results 
of the count are tabulated, these numbers 
may be counted in their proper panels. 

The plug count is of great importance 
and should be taken with extreme care to 
obtain an accurate record. In the average 
office it is the only means of securing an 
exact knowledge of the originating busi- 
ness and, unless this is known, it is im- 
possible to distribute the load evenly to 
the operators. 

Fig. 11 is a convenient form of record- 
ing plug counts on switchboards, having 
single answering jacks, while Fig. 12 
shows another form designed for record- 
ing plug counts taken from boards having 
multiple answering jacks. The numbers 
of plugs inserted in the primary answer- 
ing jacks are recorded in the upper half 
of the space on the form for each panel 
and the counts for the multiple jacks are 
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entered in the lower half of the space. 

Graphs may be made from the results 
of the counts, as illustrated in Fig. 13, 
and will show clearly any faulty loading 
condition in an office. 

Plug counts should be taken on the two 
busiest hours of the day for five succes- 
sive days and an average of the results 
should be used as an indication of true 
loading conditions. Ordinarily when the 
load on a swithboard is properly distrib- 
uted and due care given the location as- 
signed new lines, it will not be necessary 
to take plug counts oftener than twice a 
year. 

Plug counts should always be supple- 
mented by observations made by the su- 
pervisors and chief operators of extreme- 
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“cord count” has been devised to be used 
in connection with the plug count. The 
cord count is taken at five-minute inter- 
vals and at the same time that the plug 
count is taken—it being a count of the 
number of cord circuits in use on the op- 
erator’s position at that instant. 

It is evident that by comparing the 
number of plugs in the answering jacks 
of an entire operator’s position with the 
number of cords in use on that position 
at the same time, checked with similar 
data obtained from the positions at either 
side, it is possible to determine with great 
exactness the degree of teamwork in- 
dulged in by each operator. 

The cord count may be made up in the 
form of a graph (Fig. 14) in the same 
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extra calls were handled by the operator 
on position No. 14. 


A careful study of cord and plug 
counts will bring out many interesting 
and valuable facts regarding the load 


and the way it is handled that cannot be 
obtained in any other way. 

In order to intelligently assign switch- 
board locations for new lines, it is neces- 
sary to know the calling rates for each 
class of service. The calling rate is usual- 
ly expressed in calls-per-day-per-line and 
is obtained from a special count of origi- 
nating calls taken by the operator with a 
peg-count meter in much the same manner 
as peg counts are taken. 

The line signals of all lines of a given 
class of service are marked with a special 


ly busy lines, positions or panels. In cer- manner as the plug count shown in Fig. opal when taking such counts and opera- 
tain types of switchboards, answering 13. It is more effective, however, when tors are instructed to register all calls 
jack and line-lamp panels are so arranged _ platted, as in Fig. 15, where it is shown from these specially marked lines. The 
PLUG COUNT RECORD OFFICE PLUG COUNT RECORD OFFICE 
A.M A.M 
DATE 192. HOUR TO PM DATE i92___ HOUR TO. PM 








MINUTE READINGS START 


Fig. 11. Convenient Form for Single Jack Switchboard. 


that no dividing line exists between opera- 
tor positions. This is a very desirable fea- 
ture and one which stimulates teamwork 
on the part of the operators. 

On switchboards having an equal num- 
ber of panels for each operator position, 
there is usually a marked dividing line be- 
tween positions. This tends to retard 
teamwork on the part of the operators, 
since it is only natural that when an op- 
erator has a clearly-defined group of lines 
in front of her to answer, she should an- 
swer those lines before answering other 
signals within her reach outside of her 
position, which may have been standing 
longer. 

It is very difficult to obtain proper 
teamwork on switchboards having such 
marked divisions between operators’ po- 
sitions. As a check upon the amount of 
teamwork secured, what is known as the 
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in combination with the pluug count. The 
dotted line represents the plug count and 
the solid line the count taken at 
the same time. 

Considering position No. 11, it will be 
seen that an average of seven cords 
were in use continuously during the time 
the count was taken, although an aver- 
age of only 6% plugs appeared in the 
subscribers’ line jacks during the same 
time. At the adjacent position, Nos. 10 
and 12, during the same period the num- 
ber of plugs in the answering jacks on 
these positions exceeded the number of 
cord circuits in use. These extra calls 
were of course handled by the operater 
on position No. 11. 

The record for positions Nos. 13 and 
14 also shows that the operator at posi- 
tion No. 13 did not handle all of the calls 
originating on her position and that these 


cord 
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Fig. 12. Form for Use Upon Multiple Jack Switchboard. 


results of these counts over a period of 
several days should be averaged to obtain 
accurate results. 

A sufficiently large number of lines of 
each class of service should be checked 
in this manner from time to time, in or- 
der to discover any variation in calling 
rates caused by changing business or in- 
dustrial conditions. Enough data should 
be obtained, before attempting to use it 
for switchboard loading purposes, to in- 
sure the reliability of the averages. 

The calling rate of but one class of 
service should be taken at one time. 
Where operators are given more than one 
meter for registering calls, and various 
line lamp markings are used to dis- 
tinguish the various classes of service, a 
high percentage of error is liable to be 
encountered due to a confusion of mark- 
ings or meters by the operators. 
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Automatic call register meters associat- 
ed with the subscriber’s line equipment 
provide the simplest means of securing 
average calling rates for various classes 
of service. Such meters should be kept in 
operation over a sufficiently long period of 
time and on a large enough 
number of lines to guarantee 
true averages. When all lines 
of any certain class of service 
are grouped on certain switch- 
board positions, the regular 
peg count will indicate the 
average calling rate for that 
class of service. 

The time element which en- 
ters into a telephone couver- 
sation is one of the large fac- 
tors to be taken into consid- 
tration in making _ traffic 
studies. The average length 
of a conversation for the dif- 
ferent classes of service must 
be determined accurately be- 
fore proper switchboard load- 
ing can be arranged to bring 
about efficient operation. 

Trunk holding time and cord-circuit 
holding time must also be determined, 
each averaging slightly more than the act- 
tial length of conversation. The cord 
holding time may be determined for each 


Fig. 15. 


position by checking the number of calls 
for the position as shown by a peg count 
with the average number of cords in use. 
For example, if the peg count shows that 
240 calls are answered at a position in 
one hour and that an average of eight 
cord circuits were in use during the en- 
tire year, the equivalent of 480 cord-cir- 
cuit minutes have been used in caring for 
the 240 calls, or an average holding time 
of two minutes for each cord circuit per 
call. Average trunk holding time may be 


Ss s 


Fig. 1”. 


arrived at in the same manner on “B” 
boards, 

These averages should be supplemented 
and verified by extensive records taken 
by service observers, timing calls from 
the service observation board with a stop 





Plug Count Graphs Clearly Show Any Faulty Loading. 
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watch, or by observers in the operating 
rooms. 

In making studies for the locations of 
new Office districts, it is frequently neces- 
sary to determine the community interest 
in the district in order to estimate the 


Ss s 





Combination of the Plug and Cord Counts. 

Shown by Dotted Line. 
percentage of trunking to and from an 
office, should one be erected in that dis- 
trict. This may be done by marking the 
line lamps and multiple jacks of all lines 
serving the proposed district and having a 
peg count taken of all calls from marked 
lines to marked lines, at the same time 
taking a count of calls from marked lines 
to those not marked and vice versa. Such 
records are the most difficult to 
take of all traffic records and require a 
great deal of care and attention on the 
part of supervising forces as well as 
proper instructions to operators. 


among 


In order that traffic records may be as 
complete as possible each month, it is 
customary to have blank forms made up 


Fig. 14. 


and filled out as monthly reports, show- 
ing the statistics for the current and the 
past month together with all changes such 
as increases or decreases in each item. 
Following is a list of statistics that should 
be covered in all monthly traffic studies. 


Plug Count 
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Traffic Record Summary. 

Group 1—CIRCUITS AND STATIONS. 
P. B. X. stations. 
Straight line stations. 
Party lines’ stations. 
Residence lines’ stations. 
Business lines’ stations. 
Number of rural line stations. 
Pay stations. 
Number of flat-rate stations. 
Measured rate stations. 
Number extension telephones. 
Total stations. 
Number of straight lines. 
Number of two-party lines. 
Number of four-party lines. 
Number of rural lines. 
Pay station lines. 
Total lines. 
Average stations per line. 
Number of incoming trunks. 
Outgoing trunks. 
Toll circuits. 
Positions A. 
Positions B. 
Cord circuits A. 
Calls per cord circuit A. 
Number of cord circuits B. 
Calls per cord circuit B. 


Ly Groupe 2.—ORIGINATING 
TRAFFIC. 
Number of calls. 


Average calls per line. 
Average calls per station. 
calls per P. B. X. station. 
calls per business station. 
calls per residence station. 

Average calls per pay station. 

“A” operators in busy hours. 

Calls per position, average. 

Calls per position, maximum. 

Calls per position, busy hour, average. 

Calls per position, busy hour, maxi- 
mum. 

Calls per operator, busy hour, average. 


Average 
Average 
Average 


Calls per operator, busy hour, maxi- 
mum. 
“A” operator hours. 


Hours per operator. 

Group 3—TrunkK TRAFFIC. 
Number of “out” toll calls. 
Number of “in” toll calls. 
Total toll messages. 

“Out” trunk calls. 
“Tn” trunk calls. 


iT 


Ly. 


The Cord Count May be Shown Graphically. 


“Out” trunk calls per circuit, average. 
“Out” trunk calls per circuit, maxi- 
mum. 
“In” trunk calls per position, average. 
“In” trunk calls per position, maxi- 
mum. 
“Tn” trunk calls in busy hour. 
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“In” trunk calls position, busy 
hour, average. 

“In” trunk calls 
hour, maximum. 
“B” operators in busy hour. 

“B” operator hours. 
Hours per operator. 
“In” trunk calls per operator, hour. 
Percentage “out” trunk calls to orig- 
lating calls. 
Total calls. 

Group 4—Lasor. 
Total operators. 
Total operators, hours. 
Other employes. 
Other employe hours. 
Total employe hours. 
Messages per position hour. 
Messages per operator hour. 
Messages per employe hour. 
Hours per employe. 

Group 5—FLat Rate. 

Number of stations. 
Number of lines. 
Stations per line, average. 
Total calls. 
Calls per line, average. 
Calls per station, average. 
Number of positions. 
Calls per position, average. 
Calls per position, maximum. 
Calls per position in busy hour, aver- 
age. 

Calls 
mum, 

Number of position hours. 

Calls per position hour. 

Number of operators. 

Group 6—MRrASURED 

Number of stations. 

Number of lines. 

Stations per line, average. 

Total calls. 

Calls per line, average. 

Calls per station, average. 

Number of positions. 

Calls per position, average. 

Calls per position, maximum. 

Calls per position in busy hour, aver- 
age. 

Calls per position in busy hour, 
mum. 

Number of position hours. 

Calls per position hours. 

Number of operators. 

Group 7—Party 

Number of stations. 

Number of lines. 

Stations per line, average. 

Total calls. 

Calls per line, average. 

Calls per station, average. 

Number of positions. 

Calls per position, average. 


per 


per position, busy 


—_: 
= 





per position in busy hour, maxi- 


SERVICE. 


maxi- 


LINES. 


Calls per position, maximum. 

Calls per position in busy hour, aver- 
age. 

Calls per position in busy hour, maxi- 
mum. 


Number of position hours. 
Calls per position hour. 
Number of operators. 
Group 8—Rurat LINEs. 
Number of stations. 
Number of lines. 
Average stations per line. 
Total calls. 
Calls per line, average. 
Calls per station, average. 
Positions. 


Calls per position, average. 

Calls per position, maximum. 

Calls per position, busy hour, average. 
Calls per position, busy hour, maxi- 


mum. 

Position hours. 
Calis per position hour. 
Rural operators. 
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Group 9—P. B. X. 


Number P. B. X. subscribers. 
Number trunks. 

Number stations connected. 

Number P. B. X. operator positions. 
Number stations per trunk. 

Total calls. 

Calls per trunk, average. 

Calls per station, average. 


Properties of Chancellor (S. Dak.) 
Company Sold. 

Purchase of the Chancellor Telephone 
Exchange, of Chancellor, S. Dak., was 
made on July 1 by the Steninger Tele- 
phone Co., of Parker, which also operates 
telephone exchanges at Hurley and Mon- 
roe, S. Dak. 


The purchase of the Chancellor ex- 
change will add approximately 55 busi- 
ness and residence subscribers and 199 


rural lines, making a total in service of 
about 550 town and 750 rural subscribers. 
Plans are being made by the Steninger 
company for greatly improving the Chan- 
cellor system and placing it in first-class 
condition. 

The officers of the Steninger company 
are J. A. Steninger, president; M. A. Sten- 
inger, vice-president, and D. G. Steninger, 


secretary and treasurer. 


“Wait a Minute!’ 


“Wait a minute!” Just three little 
words, but Oh! What enemies they are 
to good long distance service. These 


three little villians are regular “holdups.” 
By them we are “held up” and robbed of 
time, our patience and 


our circuit our 


subscribers’ good will. For instance: 

Mary, operator at Hasteville, received 
a call from U. Hurry Up for Mr. Soon 
B. Leaving at Slowville with a request to 
rush the call. 

Mary finds an idle circuit to Slowville 
and rings. Someone answers “Hello.” 

Mary asks “Who you, 
Here Mary meets “Wait a minute,’ 
Slowville. 

Mary waits one minute, two minutes, 


please ?”’ 
rn 
irom 


are 


three minutes, then rings Slowville again. 
Slowville answers and Mary quickly an- 
nounces, “Hasteville, a ticket.” 

Slowville replies, “Wait a 
Elapse two minutes and Slowville comes 
back with “Well, come ahead.” 

Mary passes her ticket in proper man- 
ner and again encounters “Wait a min- 
ute,” which she Slowville then 
comes in on the circuit and says “Hello 
Hasteville, who are you calling on here?” 

Mary gives the information and again 
is confronted by “Wait a_ minute.” 
Elapse one minute and then another, and 
then Slowville comes back with “Hello 
Hasteville, Mr. Soon B. Leaving has just 
left and don’t know when he will return.” 

By this time Mary has been robbed of 
all patience, having encountered the rob- 
ber “Wait a minute” five times and been 
robbed of eight precious minutes. She 
krows U. Hurry Up will scold and dreads 


minute.” 


does. 
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to give him this report, but nevertheless 
she calls him and says, “On your call to 
Slowville, Mr. Soon B. Leaving has just 
left and we don’t know when he will re- 
turn.” 

U. Hurry Up roars, “Well, I gave you 
that call a half hour ago and told you he 
would soon be gone, why didn’t you tend 
to business rush it? If 
example of your good service, I 
want any more of it.” 


this is an 
don't 


and 


Poor Mary has done her best. “Wait a 
minute” has been responsible for all this 
trouble, but Mary has been blamed and 
U. Hurry Up is a very dissatisfied sub- 
scriber. 

“Do it Now” is a very bitter enemy of 
“Wait a Minute” and if we enlist his aid 
we can overcome “Wait a mniute” or at 
least reduce his ranks so much that he will 
be perfectly harmless. 

Amelia Groves, traffic chief, 
Ohio State Telephone Co. 
Canton, Ohio. 


Report on Education in Communi- 
cation Engineering. 

Greater attention is 

\merican 


now given in 


universities and_ technological 
schools to instruction and research work 
in communication engineering, according 


to the 


1920-1921 review of the engineer- 
ing of telegraphy, telephony and radio 
communication, by the telegraphy and 


telephony committee of the American In 
stitute of Electrical Engineers 

The Sheffield School, Yale 
University, has an organized course in this 


Scientific 


field as has the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Columbia University, 
New York, has a course in submarine 
cable engineering. The College ,of the 
City of New York has a_ thoroughly 
equipped and organized communication 


laboratory, and at a number of the 
United States Departmental head 
quarters, or in their vicinities, thorough- 
ly organized 
maintained 


Army 


and equipped schools 


the 


are 


which cover three sub 
jects mentioned. 

Programs announced for the rapid in- 
troduction of automatic or machine 
switching in telephony, and the continued 
development of machine telegraphy 


make it 


will 
instruct a large 
number of present employes of operating 
companies, as well as recruits, who will 
be required to install, supervise and main- 
tain the equipment. It is desirable to 
speedily perfect the terminology and thus 
make available a common language for 
teaching purposes as field 
use. 

There appears to be a drawing to- 
gether of the engineers of the arts of 
telegraphy, telephony and radio signal- 
ing and the communication engineer in 
the near future will undoubtedly have to 
be well versed in the engineering of these 
three divisions. 


necessary to 


well as for 









“Your Business and Our Business” 


Information Respecting the Public Utilities Which Serve the Nation with 
Essential Services of Light, Heat, Power Transmission and Communi- 
cation — Presented by Illinois Committee on Public Utility Information 


Public utility services are second only 
to the two-cent postage stamp as the 
cheapest commodity purchasable by any 
man, woman or child. 

They are “servants” in the home. They 
light the lamps, furnish the heat, wash 
the dishes, fill the bath tub, run errands, 
call the doctor or the fire department, do 
the washing and ironing and countless 
other jobs. 

To industry they are a “silent partner.” 
They are simply departments of all bus- 
iness, whether it be a grocery store or 
a steel mill. They bring in the trade, 
handle the employes, make the machin- 
ery go, provide messenger service, take 
orders, turn raw material into finished 
products, permit production of low-priced 
products through economical and efficient 
power, irrigate farm land, conserve coal 
and oil and save endless hours of labor. 

They are the most democratic of all 
commercial institutions. All classes are 
served with the same product and on the 
same scale. The widowed washer-wom- 
an is supplied with gas of the same heat- 
ing value as that delivered to the wife of 
the banker; electricity of equal voltage 
and price is delivered to the mansion or 
the cottage; all fares look alike to the 
street car conductor, and the telephone 
operator responds with equal celerity to 
the voice of the clergyman or the boot- 
black. 

The whole scheme of things in this 
country—our plan of living and doing 
and carrying on, as individuals or as 
communities—is now built upon existence 
of these utilities and their efficient oper- 
ation. Were the services of any one of 
them—electricity, telephone, telegraph, 
gas or transportation—cut off for any pe- 
riod, the whole nation would be thrown 
out of gear and actual disaster would 
occur. 

Every community is known by its util- 
ities. Good lights, abundant power, good 
telephone service, good transportation, 
tell a stranger withinthe gates more 
about a city than can the spoken word. 

Where any of these services are not 
efficient, experience warrants the deduc- 
tion that some influence is at work there 
which lessens the desirability of that com- 
munity as a place of residence and occu- 
pation; a good place not to invest money; 
a good place to stay away from. For the 
stranger appreciates that a utility, like 
any other business, has its incentive to de- 
velop in the fact that it is prosperous. 

With the exception of gas, all of the 
utility services—electric light and power, 
electric transportation and the telephone 





and telegraph—originated from the minds 
of inventive Americans. In this country 
there has been the greatest progress in 
their development, American public serv- 
ices being the envy of the world. 

Although the public services have come 
into general usage within the lifetime of 
the man still in his forties, they have be- 
comes everyday necessities of modern 
life. 

Weaken them or derange them and the 








“Every time I read that handbook 
of the Illinois Committee on Public 
Utility Information, I find new points 
to talk on.” That’s what the manager 
of a large Illinois public utility com- 
pany recently said. He is a man who 
has talked many times before business 
and civil organizations in the interest 
of promoting good will for the public 
utilities, and has made considerable use 
of the handbook “My Business, Your 
Business, and Our Business,” in pre- 
paring his talks. 

This handbook is the work of the 
Illinois Committee on Public Utility 
Information and was published with 
the idea of furnishing information to 
every employe of public utility com- 
panies, to the salesman of equipment 
and supplies used by the utility com- 
panies, and to the employes of the or- 
ganizations which manufacture these 
supplies and equipment, so that they 
would know the fundamental facts 
about the business they are engaged 
in and be able to talk “straight from 
the shoulder” to the general public. 

“Telephony” believes every telephone 
employe should read this handbook— 
that is why we have published it in full. 








whole nation is thrown out of gear. 
This was demonstrated during the war 
by the railroads. It has been shown 


wherever electric railway, telephone, elec- . 


tric or gas service has been suspended by 
strikes or otherwise: social, commercial 
and industrial activities first slacken and 
then stop and then decay sets in. 

The Utility Investment. 

Any community’s biggest single invest- 
ment is in its utilities—its electric, gas, 
electric railway and telephone equipment. 

To give a community service it is nec- 
essary for the utility company to invest 
$5 of investors’ money in plants and 
equipment for approximately each $1 of 
gross revenue, in the form of sales of 
service, it may expect back in a year’s 
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time. No other business in any com- 
munity is conducted on so slow a turn- 
over. In other words, an individual can 
engage in any other business on much less 
capital than in the utility business. 

Once in the ground, utility property 
is as much a part of a community as its 
sewers, sidewalks or streets and just as 
readily usable by all residents of it as are 
the latter. 

If it is necessary for this property to 
be expanded—new gas pipes to be laid; 
more telephone wires to be strung, in- 
struments and switchboards to be put in, 
electric light and power lines to be ex- 
tended; street car lines to be built—in 
order to meet the public demand for serv- 
ice, the same thing must be done as when 
sidewalks are built, or sewers put in. 

The utility must go out and get the 
money to buy the material and pay for 
the labor. It is in the same position as 
the city which goes into a bank to bor- 
row money. If its credit is good it gets 
a loan; if it isn’t, it doesn’t. If it 
doesn’t, the new improvements  aren’t 
built. 

It is just the same with the utility. If 
new additions to plant and extension of 
facilities are asked for, the utility has 
to go out and borrow the money. If it 
cannot show that it is entitled to credit— 
entitled to borrow money because of its 
financial soundness and ability to pay the 
going rate of interest—it doesm’t get the 
money, as no one will take “a bad note.” 
The result is the extension isn’t built and 
those who want service (meaning the 
public) don’t get it. 

Have Only One Revenue Source. 

The utilities have but once source of 
revenue. That is the rates received for 
their services. If these rates are not ade- 
quate—if they are not enough to pay the 
costs of operation and maintenance plus 
a return to the owners, the stockholders, 
that is sufficiently liberal to attract capi- 
tal, the growth and extension of these 
properties cannot go on; they are crip- 
pled by impaired credit. 

Then their service begins to deteriorate 
and goes from bad to worse; and when 
that happens, it is the community de- 
prived of service that suffers most. 
Hence it is the extreme of shortsighted- 
ness when a community—no matter what 
the nature of the impelling motive— 
forces its utilities into circumstances that 
impair its credit. 

The United States is not a “Christmas 
tree.” We get what we pay for, and we 
expect pay in return for our labors or 
the commodities we have to offer. A 
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grocer, drygoods man, doctor or what 
not, expects a just return for his labors. 
He fixes what he thinks that return 
should be—his business is not regulated— 
and if he doesn’t get it, he closes up shop 
and goes into some other line of business. 

A worker expects a fair wage. If he 
doesn’t get it, he quits and takes another 
job. 

A thrifty man or woman, who through 
denial saves part of his or her earnings 
and invests them, expects a good rate of 
interest for the use of his or her funds 
which make possible benefits for all of 
the people. If they don’t get it, they 
won't lend. 

Every business has to pay the prevailing 
market price for any materials it uses, 
or the prevailing scale of wages to em- 
ployes. If it doesn’t, it gets neither— 
they go to some other industry where they 
will receive their price. 

The utility industry can, buy no cheaper 
than can any other, whether the commod- 
ity be coal, oil, steel, iron, copper, wood 
or the many other products that enter 
into production of electricity, gas, trans- 
portation or communication. It must pay 
its workers the “market” price, for of all 
industries its employes must be efficient 
and satisfied. 

But, unlike other businesses, the utility 
cannot fix its own selling prices; its 
rates are fixed by some outside authority. 
Hence it is to the interest of a com- 
munity that its utilities be treated with 
utmost fairness, lest its utility service be 
damaged. 


Operators Are Not Owners. 

Operators and managers of public util- 
ity properties are not the owners of these 
great service agencies. They are simply 
the men who have been picked by the 
owners—the great bodies of stockholders 
—to run these businesses. 

They have been selected because of 
their knowledge and expertness in dealing 
with the great problems having to do 
with rendering of such intricate services. 
They are responsible not only to the pa- 
trons of these businesses, but also to 
their employers, the stockholders, for the 
efficient, safe and prosperous conduct of 
these companies. If they lacked in effi- 
ciency, others would rise to take their 
places. 

On the other hand, if reward for their 
services were not sufficient they would go 
into other businesses where compensation 
is more commensurate with their ability; 
and it is also true that young men, em- 
barking in business life, would not go into 
this industry, so essential to the prosper- 
ity, happiness and welfare.of all people, 
were the inducements not as attractive 
from the viewpoint of a future, as in 
other businesses. 

The ability of the industry to attract 
great minds and competent men to it, and 
away from manufacturing and other in- 
dustries and other professions, is a con- 
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stant problem in which every person who 
uses a telephone, sends a telegram, uses 
electricity or gas, or rides on an electric 
car, is interested. 

Responsibility of the operator or man- 
ager to his employers—the stockholders— 
is great. It is his duty not only to keep 
the equipment and plant already in use 
operating efficiently so as to render the 
best service possible, but also to take care 
of new demands from the public for 
service. That means the company must 
be in such prosperous condition that it 
can attract new capital to it, for a utility 
does not build extensions out of earnings. 

The owners of the utilities—those who 
have invested their savings in securities 
are a legion. In the electrical industry, 
alone, they number more than 1,400,000. 
In Illinois—but a single state—the utility 
securities owners number more than 300,- 
000, and with their families represent 
one-sixth of the population of the state. 

Through ownership of utility securities 
by insurance companies, banks, etc., it is 
computed that not less than 9 out of ev- 
ery 10 persons, either directly or indirect- 
ly, owns utility securities. As the public 
demands additional service—meaning the 
necessity of still greater equipment for 
which enormous sums of money must be 
spent—this great army of utility invest- 
ors must grow. 

All new development—the caring for 
new customers’ wants—means more mon- 
ey must be had. It is a fact that the 
more prosperous a utility company is— 
the more new customers it takes on, and 
the greater the demand for services 
its customers—the more money it 
have from investors. That is why 
ties continually require new money 
investors. The public demand for 
ice grows and the utility must 
money—add to its plants to meet it. 

Utilities Allowed a Return. 

Utility companies do not make a “prof- 
it” in the same sense as do other busi- 
nesses. Their earnings, under the pres- 
ent system of figuring rates (or the prices 
they charge for their services), are based 
upon a fair and reasonable return upon 
the fair value of their properties. 

The theory of this is that it not only 
produces service rates fair to the cus- 
tomers, but also, if the rates are reason- 
able, allows the investors an insured earn- 
ing on their money such as would attract 
more funds of thrifty savers into the 
industry, and thereby give the public con- 
tinually increasing benefits in the way of 
greater service such as are permitted by 
the continued enlargement of plants and 
new inventions. 

As respects methods of computing 
earnings, the industry is entirely different 
from any other, i. e.: A grocer, butcher, 
drygoods store man, manufacturer, etc., 
makes a “profit.” He has an article to 
sell. He takes the price it cost him; adds 
to that a charge known as “the overhead,” 
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a proportionate amount of his rent, light, 
heat, interest on his investment, clerk or 
other labor charge, then he adds to that a 
certain sum which is his own profit. He 
does that with each article. 

But in the utility industry it is entirely 
different. 

There is no “profit” charged on a tele- 
phone call, a kilowatt of electricity, or 
a foot of gas sold, or an electric railway 
ride. It doesn’t make any difference to 
the utility, so far as the method of fig- 
uring and its opportunities to make more 
money, whether a thousand or ten thou- 
sand persons use its services. 

Instead of charging a “profit” on its 
the utility 
That charge, common to every 


sales of service, makes no 
“profit.” 
other business, is eliminated. 

The 
only a reasonable interest return—a re- 
turn that is fixed by the rate paid in the 
market for 
industries 


owners receive as compensatioii 


money for its use by other 
the they have 
actually invested in the physical properties 





upon money 
of the business devoted to public serv- 
ice. That is why operators and managers 
of utilities are constantly urging that rates 
be such as will insure and protect an ade- 
quate return to investors, for if this were 
not so, the investments would be at once 
jeopardized and the utility could obtain 
no more money from thrifty investors for 
plants so as to meet the public’s demand 
for service. 
Growth of Utility Service. 

The growth of the utility industry in 
the United States has been startling. Wel- 
fare, convenience, and happiness of the 
nation’s people; the need of conserv- 
ing the nation’s coal and oil resources; 
the need of economical and efficient pro- 
duction so that men may be paid the 
highest wage in the world for their work 
and yet our products be produced at a 
price which enables competition with com- 
modities made by the low-priced labor 
of the old world; the desire of the free 
American to give his family the full ben- 
efits of all conveniences inventive genius 
can produce; the congestion of large 
cities necessitating fuel, light, transpor- 
tation and communication in concentrated 
torm; the natural bent of the American 
to promote, develop and improve—all of 
these have played their part in the build- 
ing of these great public works made 
possible through the reward this nation 
offers to individual effort and for the use 
of the savings of the thrifty. 

Today, this nation’s greatest pride is 
that through the unselfish devotion to this 
great industry, utility development has 
been so rapid, economies and efficiency 
so marked, that electricity lights the 
smallest cottage as well as the rich man’s 
home, gas has become the almost uni- 
versal domestic fuel, electric railway 
transportation is more economical than 
the wear and tear on shoe leather and 
the telephone is within the reach of any 
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This switchboard installed at North Battleford, Sask., serves some 500 individual lines, 
and 25 rural lines using code ringing (code selection, dial controlled) 

















This is the switchroom of the 7,000-line Main office of the Keystone Telephone Com- 
pany’s net work at Philadelphia, Pa., one of the largest multi-office Automatic 
networks in existence 
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Two ot the many exchanges recently 
converted to Automatic operation 


NX the opposite page are shown photographs of two 

automatic switchboards recently installed and placed 
in service by Automatic Electric Company. 

Although these two communities are thousands of 


miles apart and their needs radically different both as to 
number of subscribers and service requirements, the 
adoption of Strowger Automatic equipment in each case 
has accomplished the same results. 

Rendering a service that for speed and reliability is 
unequalled, at a cost that is satisfactory to both owners 
and patrons, these exchanges are representative of all that 
is most modern and efficient in telephony. 

Whether your plant serves 50 lines or 50,000; what- 
ever your service requirements—individual line, P.B.X. 
trunk, urban or rurai party line service, using harmonic, 
push button code or machine code ringing—we are in a 
position to serve you promptly in the rehabilitation of 
your plant along modern lines. 

A study of your requirements by one of our sales 
engineers imposes no obligations. 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City Philadelphia Boston Detroit 
21 East 40th St. The Bourse Bldg. 445 Tremont Bldg. 525 Ford Bldg. 
Cleveland Columbus Rochester Pittsburgh 
415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 516 Ferris Bldg. 519 Arlington Bldg. 611 Lyceum Bldg. 


Kansas City 
1001 New York Life Bldg. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London 
Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation des Procédés 
Thomson-Houston, Paris 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. 
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man’s pocketbook; all of these made pos- 
sible in the home or business place at only 
the smallest fraction of the total cost 
of living or of business operation. 

To build these great semi-public works 
for the nation has cost the stupendous 
sum of $15,000,000,000. Roughly speak- 
ing this means that $136 has been spent 
for every man, woman and child in the 
nation. It is 15 times the number of 
minutes since the birth of Christ. It is 
three times the amount of actual money 
.outstanding in the United States. 

Divided as to various branches this 
great sum of money has been invested for 
the benefit of all of the nation as follows: 


NE iva Oa kale nipawes $4,800,000,000 
Resectric TMIWAY 2.5 e cc ccces 4,500,000,000 
BS ea rnceuindbalte dd bak ea anes 3,700,000,000 
po eer rr ree 2,000,000,000 


Gross receipts of these companies from 
rates usually amount to one-fifth of the 
total investment; in other words, . about 
$3,000,000,000 is earned and paid out each 
year as wages, in the purchase of mate- 
rials and in interest for the use of in- 
vested funds. It is spent across the coun- 
ter of every merchant; every worker in 
the nation gets his share, either.directly 
or indirectly, and every citizen saves great 
sums through substitution of these serv- 
ices for other means of meeting necessi- 
ties, such as fuel, light, communication 
and transportation. 

What Utility Service Means. 

Utility service means having on tap, 24 
hours a day, 365% days a year, electric 
light and power, transportation, gas and 
communication by telephone, whether the 
individual uses it or not. 

A man may go to Europe, but when 
he gets back the street cars must be run- 
ning (they had to do without his patron- 
age while he was away) or he complains. 
A housewife may visit relatives for three 
weeks, but if gas doesn’t come when she 
turns the jet in her stove—if it hasn’t 
been there waiting in the pipe all the 
time she was away and ready to respona 
the instant she gets home—the service is 
“rotten.” 

So it goes with electric light and power 
and the telephone. They must be there 
whether the customer wants them in large 
or small quantities. And the customer 
gives no warning whether his uses, from 
minute to minute, will be large or small. 
He insists that they be sufficient, whether 
the hour be 2 a. m. or 2 p. m. 

This “readiness-to-serve” problem is 
the greatest of all in furnishing the pub- 
lic utility service. It means tremendous 
outlays of money in equipment and em- 
ployes to provide an elasticity that with- 
out a moment’s notice puts at the public’s 
immediate disposal the essential service 
its whim or necessity may demand. 

Were the demand for utility service uni- 
form throughout the day or year, the 
problem would be one of pure mathe- 
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matics and comparatively simple. But it 
is not, i. e.: 

At 5 a. m. a street car line having 450 
cars in its barns will have only 20 in op- 
eration, and they only partially filled. By 
7 a. m. the cars in use will be 390 and at 
7:30, the full 450. By 8:30 a. m. the 
number will have dropped to 350 and at 
10 a. m. it will be but 120, and the demand 
for service will continue at this low mark 
until 4:30 p.m. At 5 p. m. it will be 390 
and by 5:30 p. m. it will be 450 again, 
this lasting only 30 minutes, and by 8 p. 
m. it will be down to 120, gradually sag- 
ging off to 20 cars by midnight. 

“Peak of the Load” Problem. 

The foregoing is an example of what 
utility managers call “the peak of the 
load,” the biggest service problem in the 
industry. 

It illustrates how, only for a short peri- 
od—only a few minutes during each day 
—there comes an almost overwhelming de- 
mand from the public for service. In 
the case illustrated, it means that every 
one is going to or from work at the same 
time. They demand service, right when 
they want it; not when the company 
wants to give itor in a “spreadout” man- 
ner such as would enable constant use of 
equipment, representing many dollars of 
investment. 

It means that employes will draw pay 
for all time, but in reality are working 
only part time. The fare paid by the 
rider must cover, somehow, the cost of 
this “peak-of-the-load” equipment, for 
it has to be paid for some way if the 
public is to get the service it demands 
and in the way it demands it. 

The same is true of the telephone, elec- 
tric, telegraph and gas companies. They 
must have millions of dollars’ worth of 
plant equipment constantly ready to serve 
the instant the public—without warning— 
asks for such service. No housewife or 
industrial user of electricity or gas ever 
calls up the company when service is 
wanted. A switch or cock is turned and 
there it must be. 


Electricity is not stored. It must be 








Every man has two educations— 
that which is given him, and that which 
he gives himself. Of the two kinds, 
the latter is by far the most valuable. 
Indeed, all that is most worthy in a 
man, he must work out and conquer 
for himself. It is that that constitutes 
our real and best nourishment. What 
we are merely taught seldom nourishes 
the mind like that which we teach our 
selves.—Richter. 











generated just as it is used. The same is 
true of gas. This economical fuel must 
be on tap in the mains, any hour, any 
time. Think that at breakfast or dinner 
time every housewife in the city turns 
on her gas jets for cooking at about the 
same time, yet a gas company scarcely 
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ever is able to have more than a day’s 
supply in its holders. That is a picture 
of what service means. 

Telephone service is am immediate 
thing; it is produced as wanted. The 
equipment and operators must be there, 
whether “the call” comes or not, or ready 
for calls in any quantity to any place 
in the nation. Pick up the receiver and 
if an operator doesn’t answer instanta- 
neously, the patron is puzzled. Yet thou- 
sands of others, without warning, may 
have developed a desire to telephone just 
at the same instant as the patron men- 
tioned. 

Patrons of utilities, some 
hitch in service which they cannot un- 
derstand—this attributable oftentimes, if 
the patron would stop to think, to the fact 
that utility service has been developed so 
perfectly that he has grown to believe it 
unfailing and infallible and having no 
right to fail him right at the instant he 
wants it—have been heard to exclaim 
“the company is deliberately giving me 
bad service.” Examine that in the light 
of reason. 

Selfish Motive for Good Service. 

The only source of revenue a utility has 
is from the sale of service, i. e.: if elec- 
tricity or gas doesn’t flow through the 
meter when the customer wants it, the 
company gets no pay—it misses a sale. If 
a street car isn’t in sight when the patron 
wants it, or one goes by crowded, the 
company misses a sale. If a telephone 
call isn’t completed,. there has been a 
waste of a paid operator’s time; the 
equipment isn’t earning anything and the 
company is out money. 

Pure selfishness on the part of a utility 
—its desire to get the patron’s money is 
the best answer to whether or not any 
utility deliberately gives bad service. 

What would this “cutting off its own 
nose” on the part of a utility amount 
to? Figure it out for yourself in this 
fashion: 

Suppose that a telephone company had 
50 operators. Suppose each handled 50 
telephone calls an hour, and they worked 
in eight-hour shifts. That would be 400 
calls per operator during her eight hours 
of work. Multiply the 400 calls by 50 and 
you would have 20,000 calls as the total 
business of the exchange during the day. 

Suppose out of each 50 calls an opera- 
tor failed to properly ring five patrons. 
That would amount to 40 a day, and mul- 
tiplied by 50 that would be 2,000 “missed 
sales.” 

Now multiply 2,000 “missed sales” by 
5 cents of “missed revenue,” and the 
amount would be $100 lost to the company 
in a single day out of a possible total 
revenue of $1,000. 

In a year’s time the loss to the com- 
pany would be $36,500. Do you think any 
business, whether it is a telephone com- 
pany, electric or gas or transportation 
company, would—just pure selfishness 


because of 
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considered—pass up earning this money 
if there were any possibilities of getting 
it? 

Rates of Utilities. 

Regulation of the rates of public utili- 
ties has developed in response to the rec- 
ognition of the universal need in every 
phase of modern life for the service pro- 
vided by electric light and power, gas, 
electric railway and telephone companies 
and the public interest in continuous serv- 
ice and constant development. 

The public service system can never 
stand stiil, and it never will be completed. 
It constantly grows, and it must expand, 
not only to keep pace with an increasing 
population, but to meet the increasing re- 
quirements of production, for labor sav- 
ing devices and the ever increasing de- 
mands of the public for more and better 
service. If such services were not per- 
mitted to expand, they would no longer 
be efficient public services, but rather 
public nuisances. 

Like cities that grow, they require a 
constant inflow of money to pay for ma- 
terials and labor required in the expan- 
sion, improvement of facilities and per- 
fection of their services. This new money 
can be drawn only from one source, the 
investment funds of the country—the sav- 
ings of the industrious and thrifty—and 
must be obtained in competition with the 
attractive and profitable opportunities 
offered for the investment of these sav- 
ings anywhere in the world. 

Under regulation, such as now prevails 
throughout the country, the reward to 
investors in public utilities is limited to 
a fair and reasonable return. The large 
and speculative “gambling” profits offered 
as an inducement in unregulated business 
have been eliminated. Only those seeking 
investments that assure them of safety of 
their principal and the certainty of a 
promised interest return, look to utility 
securities as an investment. 

The public, therefore, in regulating its 
utilities has at the same time assumed 
responsibility for both protecting the cap- 
ital invested in public service and assur- 
ing a just reward in the form of interest 
and dividends. If this were not true, 
regulation would fail, as investors’ money 
would not flow into the utilities and de- 
velopment would cease. 

Utility rates are not determined in hap- 
hazard fashion, but rather are very com- 
plex and take into account many items 
that would bewilder the layman. They 
can only be justly fixed by experts, who 
devote all of their time to such matters. 

“Watered Stock” Impossible. 

Stock issued by a utility company has 
nothing to do with rates under commis- 
sion regulation. 

Rates are based on the physical prop- 
erties actually in use or capable of being 
used in the public service. Stock merely 
represents the ownership of individuals 
in the company and entitle these owners 
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to participate, in proportion to their hold- 
ings, in the earnings of the property de- 
voted to public use. 

In the making of rate schedules a fair 
value is fixed on the physical property. 
It is then determined what the actual 
costs of operation are, i. e., the costs of 
fuel, oil, materials, labor, taxes, mainte- 
nance, etc. An amount is then determined 
such as will cover depreciation. 

The cost of operation and depreciation 








If you want to get on the right side 
of the man who foots the payroll—get 
at the rear end of your job and push 
forward. Exhaust the possibilities of 
your position. Don’t exhaust your 
energy by thinking about things that 
ought to happen, but don’t—A. W. 
Shaw. 








being ascertained, a sum, usually 6 to 
10 per cent, is computed on the fair value 
of the physical properties—machinery, 
plants and other equipment—and this is 
the total amount the company is permit- 
ted to earn as a “wage” to investors for 
the use of their money so devoted to 
public service, as well as to establish 
credit such as will enable it to borrow 
continuously so it may build extensions 
as the public demands. 

There is no such thing—can be no such 
thing—as so-called ‘watered stock” in a 
utility company under the commission 
form of regulation. In the greater num- 
ber of states the utility can not issue 
securities in any form or in any amount 
without obtaining approval. Showing 
must be made that the money obtained 
is to be spent for actual physical prop- 
erty. 

Even were a utility to be “loaded to the 
guards” with stock issues in excess of 
proper capitalization, it would not have 
the slightest effect or bearing on the rates 
for service paid by the customer, as earn- 
ings of the utility company (as has been 
stated) are based upon the value of its 
property; the securities outstanding hav- 
ing nothing to do with the amount the 
utility is permitted to earn. 


State Commission Regulation: 
Called “Home Rule.” 


The system of state regulation in ef- 
fect in 42 states is the natural and logi- 
cal outgrowth of the attempt to remedy 
the obvious and unbearable faults of the 
old system, that of the primitive one of 
a utility and a municipality battling to 
make the best contracts possible. 

No utility at its start was a public ne- 
cessity, since the public had to be taught 
its usefulness and desirability. There- 
fore, both service and rates were unim- 
portant. The promoting company’s chief 
aim was development, the educating of 
the public to use these services and this 
was impossible if service was poor and 
rates too high. 


So- 
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The old like 


bargain not based on costs, resulted in 


system, any commercial 
poor service where rates were too low, 
extravagance and corruption where they 
were too high, and the worst kind of 
local politics and practices. In either 
case, the public failed to get what is now 
looked upon as essential, good and ade- 
quate service at a fair rate. 

Regulation by commissions been 
in many states as regards the railroads 
for 40 years. Applied to the other utili- 
ties it is comparatively new, the first full- 
fledged utilities commission being inaug- 
urated in Massachusetts in 1906—14 years 
ago—although it had regulated gas and 


has 


electric light companies as early as 1885. 
New York and Wisconsin adopted regu- 
lation by commission in 1907. Illinois did 
not act until 1913. 

Some of the reasons why state regula- 
tion became a necessity were: 

Utility services rapidly outgrew being 
local services, i. e., telephone lines ran 
continuously from coast to coast, local 


exchanges becoming only connecting 
links; electric and gas central station 


plants, began serving many communities 
from one large plant (often as many as 
100 to 20u); transportation systems ran 
not only outside of cities, but often across 
states. Persons living within a radius 
of 100 miles or more of a central-station 
plant might be affected by its services, 
and rebelled against accepting regulation 
provided by municipal authorities of the 
town or city where the central plant might 
happen’ to be located. A state-wide in- 
terest, not a local one, immediately came 
into existence. 

Cities and villages found that were 
they individually to attempt to regulate 
rate or service, each would necessarily 
have to create commissions of highly- 
skilled and high-paid experts, and that 
there would be constant conflict between 
these commissions of the various munici- 
palities—1,980 municipalities in Illinois, 
alone. 


Long Time Rate Contracts Illegal. 


Decisions of the highest courts in IIli- 
nois and many other states have held that 
no municipality could enter into a legal 
franchise or contract with a utility fixing 
rates over a long period, it being held that 
no man, whether he be a city official or 
utility operator, had vision enough to pre- 
dict over a period of 10 to 30 years what 
fair rates for service to the public might 
be; that the rapid advancement in the 
art, economies and perfections, might 
soon make a rate fixed by contract ab- 
surdly high, or, on the other hand, an un- 
foreseen happening, such as the late 
World War, might find the fixed rate so 
low as to entirely wipe out service and 
bring disaster to the community. 

The courts hold that the fixing of rates 
is a continuing process in which existing 
conditions must be taken into consider- 
ation. 
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It was found that local politics and 
local prejudices often entered into the 
settlement of utility matters, expert ad- 
vice on engineering, valuation, accounting, 
rates and services counting for little, 
leaving the service-using public helpless 
against either poor or inadequate service 
or unjust rates, and suspending develop- 
ment and driving capital, such as would 
enhance all property values, from the 
community. 

So-called “Home Rule” is a misnomer, 
merely being a proposal to popularize the 
old system that failed by giving it a good 
name. At no time does it contemplate 
placing responsibility upon an indepen- 
dent and impartial commission employed 
to devote its time to such matters, but 
proposes to continue the handling of such 
matters in the old political channels where 
partisan interests are in position to exert 
undue potential influence. 

So-Called “Home Rule” a Misnomer. 

Were “Home Rule” carried to its fuli 
meaning, the right of doctors, lawyers or 
other professions to practice, would be 
determined by city councils instead of by 


state boards; the state would have no 
jurisdiction over health or éducational 
matters, and the various trades would 


come under full municipal supervision. 

Were state commissions to be abol- 
ished and so-called “Home Rule” again 
to come into existence, the city councils 
would have no more power than they 
previously had. They are bound by nat- 
ural laws as well as by the laws of the 
land, 1. e.: 

The Legal Law: The 14th amendment 
to the federal constitution prohibits con- 
fiscation of property. The supreme court 
holds that confiscation does not mean ac- 
tual taking of the property, but that at 
any time a rate for service of a utility 
is fixed so low as to prevent the property 
so devoted to public use earning a fair 
return to its owners, that rate is con- 
fiscatory and may be set aside. A mu- 
nicipality might fix rates as low as it 
pleased, but they would not be enforce- 
able. Neither can a state legislature fix 
rates unduly low. They would be, and 
have been, nullified by the courts. 


The Natural Law: Fixing of rates 
below that prescribed by legal law would 
at once circumvent the purpose intended 
by the regulatory authority. The laws 
of Nature provide that there shall be con- 
stant decay. In the case of a utility, as in 
the case of a householder’s dwelling, 
there must be constant repair, which if 
it were not possible to provide for, would 
soon mean collapse and necessary aban- 
donment. 

Unless such a profit existed from rates 
as would permit this repair, and such 
as would permit the utility to grow, add 
to its property, paying for the use of new 
money a legitimate wage and efficiently 
serving the community, development 
would cease, the decayed and inefficient 
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property could not be operated except at 
very high expense necessitating greatly 
increased rates, and the entire commu- 
nity would be disastrously affected, as 
well as all of the property and business 
in it. 

It will be seen that a continuing fair 
tate is necessary in order to give the 
public the fair rate such as is sought. 

Future of the Nation’s Utilities. 

To people, especially those living in 
large cities, who everywhere see count- 
less applications of electricity and gas— 
telephones, electric lights, electric power, 
electric cars, factories operated by elec- 
tricity, use of gas in home and industrial- 
ly—a belief might exist that in the short 
space in which the tremendous activities 
of those who have carried on the work of 
development for the nation’s benefit had 
reached a point where halt might be 
called. 

The best answer is the.crying demand 
for service, more and more service; the 
complaint of inadequate, insufficient serv- 
ice; the answering cry of the utilities that 
capacity of plants are swallowed up by 
the incessant public demand, almost as 
soon as additions or new works are com-~- 
pleted. These services must be had in 
winter or summer, bad times or good 
times, day or night. 

The army of more than a million em- 
ployes who produce these services; the 
still greater army of more than 2,500,000 
thrifty Americans who have produced 
and saved the capital which has made pos- 
sible the building of these great enter- 
prises, through the contribution of the 
gigantic sum, already, of 15 billions of 
dollars, must be added to. 

The surface has only been scratched. 
The era of utility development for the 
nation’s benefit has only opened. 

The great farming areas have not been 
given electric power, except in a minor 
way, to aid in food production, or to re- 
claim the vast areas of unproductive 
lands. 

The railroads have not been electrified 
—except for small stretches—and relieved 
of the burden of hauling fuel to industry 
such as should be going forward over 
transmission lines in concentrated form. 

Development Still in Babyhood. 

The smoke and grime of the cities, 
laden with disease and causing inconveni- 
ence and great loss, hasn’t been done 
away with. 

The greater part of industry is yet to 
be given economical heat and power. 

Many communities are yet to be given 
adequate internal or external communica- 
tion and the vast undeveloped territories 
must be supplied with intercourse. 

Coal, oil and waterpower have not yet 
been harnessed in a way to bring about 
greatest economies, efficiencies and great- 
est good to the nation. 

While transportation facilities are vast, 
many communities are still without trans- 
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portation or are served inadequately. 

Economy of natural resources, becom- 
ing more pronounced each day, as the 
warning of exhaustion of supplies is 
passed about, has reached remarkable pro- 
portions, but it is only the beginning of 
what must be done. 

Electricity and gas, great as their uses, 
are only in their preliminary stage. They 
occupy two separate fields. Electricity 
for light and power; gas for heating, are 
the two sharp divisions rapidly being ap- 
proached. Neither endangers the field 
of the other. 

Gas is being used in increasing quanti- 
ties and must be so produced, for all 
sorts of industrial purposes where heat is 
required. This is attested by the increase 
in gas sold of 118,000,000,000 cubic feet 
in 1908 to 300,000,000,000 cubic feet in 
1919. Electricity in the immediate future 
will largely be confined to power, for 
which there appears to be no end of de- 
mand, the imagination being the only lim- 
itation. 

This great development work, still in 
its babyhood, which has made such tre- 
mendous strides through private initia- 
tive, backed by a public ownership of 
securities which directly or indirectly af- 
fects 9 out of 10 people, means the bring- 
ing to industry of a continuance of that 
enterprise, development and economic and 
efficient management such as has revo- 
lutionized the nation in 40 years and 
through such continuance development 
and prosperity of the nation. Without 
progress the nation would stand still, and 
as it exists, soon die. 


Texas Telephone Association to 
Hold District Meetings. 


In a bulletin sent out June 15 by Sec- 
retary L. S. Gardner to member compa- 
nies of the Texas Independent Telephone 
Asscciation, mention is made of plans 
for holding district meetings at Austin, 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, Tyler, and 


Waco. The replies received from some 
600 letters sent out to Independent com- 
panies throughout the state, Secretary 


Gardner states, indicate that the meet- 
ings, if held, would be well attended. 

Member companies are urged to see 
that every non-member company in their 
section is advised of the fact that a dis- 
trict meeting will be held and urged to 
attend. The programs being planned for 
the meetings will be educational and of 
help and interest to every Independent 
telephone owner and manager. 

Attention is also directed to the mat- 
ter of increasing the membership of the 
association by persuading some 300 com- 
panies that are still non-members to join 
the association. Member companies ari 
asked to take it upon themselves to send 
in just one new member during the year 
by telling companies about the benefits 
derived from membership thus increasing 
it to around 600 companies. 















Sundry Snapshots Along the Trai 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Says Old Man Bones, says he to me: 

“Some kinds of noises upsets me 

While others don’t seem t’ bother none, 

Though I notice that they do with 
some; 

F’r instance, the one that get 

On my nerves the worst an’ gives me 
fits 

Is to hear a feller a filin’ a saw, 

And I think they ought t’ pass a law 

So ’t t’ a feller couldn’t do it ’nless he 

Went a mile away from folks b’ gee. 

Old Si Turner says it makes him creep 

At night when he is tryin’ to’ get t’ 
sleep 

And hears some dog so mournfullike 

Set up a howl; says it seems t’ strike 

Clean to the marrer of his bones and 
chills 

Go chasin’ up his back, ’cause it fills 

Him with dread of misfortune that is 
to be; 

But dogs don’t have no effect on me.” 


There are noises and still other noises, 
and then some more, but it was my ex- 
perience the other day while patroling 
rural lines, to come across a noise which 
the lady of the house described: “The 
box, she is alright most time but these 
last days when we take the ting off de 
hook, ve hear leedle crooked 
time.” Needless to say the 
from a poor connection on the line but 


noise all 
noise was 
the description was original. 

One meets with something new at al- 
most every station while on line patrol— 
that is on line patrol as it is generally 
conducted on rural lines of small com- 
panies where two or three men go over 
the lines, trimming trees, replacing glass, 
straightening poles, pulling slack, ex- 
amining drops, replacing batteries, worn 
receiver cords, tightening 
readjusting ringers, 


loose screws, 


mending loose 
cranks, soldering loose connections, ex- 
amining and cleaning arresters and, in 
general, making a clean sweep of 
line after line from the city limits 
to the last telehone at the 
end of the line. 

In the larger companies, 
of course, the patrol sys- 
tem is more divided as to 
different classes of work 
but with the more modest 
sized ones it is much cheap- 





By Well Clay 


One to station inside the 
house on loops, one to look after the 
wiring outside, and the other to trim 


such trees as may be on the loop. While 


inspect the 


they are so engaged on the main line, all 
three, or at least two of the men, can 
take the 
laneous things which have 


care of miscel- 


ae _  ( You’ve 
to be done all along the la good cdok 
way. \Mr. Jones ! 
The tools are merely a Se 


shovel and tamp, saws, axes 
and wire (drop, bare and Pa 
guy), glass, brackets, pins, 

a few spikes, batteries, a ( 


couple of receivers, a few 
} 





cords, extra cranks, and, of 
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course, the usual belt tools 
and an oil can to lubricate 





the hard-turning generators. 
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rect at every station. Perhaps it is only 


an anchor screw loose on a generator, 
or a crank which has worked loose and 
needs reupsetting at the junction of its 
parts, or a smutty arrester or something. 

Then, 


there is nearly always a 
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Some like to start out in 
the morning by going to the 
end of the 
back towards the town. 


line and work 

They argue that 
if the lines are in shape far out, should 
bad weather force a discontinuance of 
the work, it would not be such a job to 
reach the sources of trouble which would 
naturally then be on the lines not yet 
gone over nearer the city, and thus the 
service would be maintained. Others go 
out one line beginning at the city limits 
and when they reach the end, jump over 


and come in on another. 


This is usually a matter of choice, de- 
pending somewhat on the way the lines 


are 
try. 
the 


laid out and the nature of the coun- 
In this way a crew can clean up all 
rural lines in a month or so in good 






















er and in every way better 
to clean up as you go and 
not multiply expense by go- 
ing over the lines two or 
three times. The tools needed for such 
a complete program are naturally more 
varied and the workmen must be more 
versatile but not so much as one would 
suppose. 

Threé men to an automobile is enough. 





“The Box She Is Alright Most Time, But These Last Davs 
When We Take the Ting Off De Hook We Hear 
Leedie Crooked Noise All Time.”’ 


weather and thus shut off much of the 
incidental trouble which daily shows up 
when left to itself to develop. 

It is surprising but a fact that, even 
in the best built and maintained ex- 
changes, something may be found to cor- 
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Promoting the Good Will That Is So Desirable Between 


a Company and Its Patrons. 


the ornamental 


trees in the way of the drop 


limb or so of some of 
This must 
always be handled ina diplomatic manner, 
but the best get the 
owner to do the trimming himself 
then and there. He 
ful or considerate of 


Way is to property 
right 
will not be so care 
the tree as he will 
expect you to, if he does it himself. You 
always want to have him do it then and 
there, for if he is allowed to put the mat- 
ter 
get at it. 


over to another time, he will never 
In patroling along the highway proper, 
one almost always discovers small trees 
such as boxelder, willow or wild plum 
and cherry trees springing up wild along 
that area 
the the 


the road grader on the highway. 


strip outside the reached by 
fields and 
That 


strip, of course, is right under the lines 


binder and mower in 


and if one spends a little time in chop 
ping down the ones which catch a foot 
hold here and there from blown seed, it 
will save much time and labor. 

If allowed until 


to grow unmolested 


they reach your wires, these strangers 
are often multiplied many times and form 
quite a big bunch to cope with; besides 
the land owner then 
to having them cut, whereas a seedling is 
disposed of at one clip of the hatchet be- 
fore it comes to be much taller than a 
weed and it is rare, if ever, that its ab- 
sence is noted. 

One, in going from house to house, 
meets with the patrons on their 
home spot and much may be 
promote the good will which is so de- 
sirable between a company and its pa- 


trons. The experience is invaluable for 


sometimes objects 


own 
done to 
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a manager if he wishes to thoroughly 
know not only the state of his rural pa- 
trons but of his rural plant. 

A few weeks twice a year spent in this 
way, when one has the choosing of the 
roads and weather, will make unneces- 
sary those forced numerous trips to re- 
store service regardless of roads and 
weather which would surely be needed 
if this matter were not looked after sea- 
sonably. 

APHORISM: A 
tightens itself. 


loose screw never 


Program of Texas Midsummer 
Meeting at Houston July 20. 
The Texas Independent Telephone As- 

sociation will hold a mid-summer-conven- 

tion at Houston, Texas, on July 20, which 
is the first of a series of meetings the 
association will hold during the summer. 

An interesting program has been pre- 
pared and a number of experienced tele- 
phone men will make talks on various 
subjects that will be of interest to Inde- 
pendent telephone people. 

R. B. Still, of Tyler, president of the 
association, will make a talk on “Legis- 
lative Matters” and will touch on the 
part the association has had in legisla- 
tive matters pertaining to the telephone 
business in the state and what he thinks 
the association will have to do in the fu- 
ture. 

Judge S. A. Lindsay, of Houston, pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Commerce 
and the Gulf States Telephone Co., will 
speak on the subject of “The Financial 
Outlook as Viewed by a Banker-Tele- 
phone Man.” 

L. S. Gardner, of Waco, secretary of 
the association, will talk on “Account- 
ing for the Small Telephone Company.” 
His talk will cover the subject thorough- 
ly and will go into the why and where- 
fore of a set of books for a small tele- 
phone company, and how they should be 
opened and kept. 

A very interesting address will be made 
by C. A. Shock, of Sherman, general 
manager of the Grayson Telephone Co., 
on the “Qualifications of a Telephone 
Executive.” His talk is based on the the- 
ory that every employe of a telephone 
company is or ought to be an executive, 
or an executive in the making. 

A talk on rates will be made by Gar- 
land B. Foscue, Jr., of Waco, who will 
give a lot of valuable information re- 
garding rates, when a company needs an 
increase and how to obtain it. 

F. W. Greber, general manager of the 
West Texas Telephone Co., of Brown- 
wood, will talk on “The Duty of a Tele- 
phone Operator.” Since Mr. Greber is 
said to be one of the best posted tele- 
phone men in the state, his address 
should be an excellent one. 

Operating problems and how to handle 
traffic matters will be discussed in a talk 
by Earl R. Evans, traffic superintendent 
of the Texas Telephone Co., Waco. 
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IF 
By Miss Anne Barnes. 


Travelling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


If you are holding a position in the telephone company after you have 
outlived your usefulness, you are on its charity list. 


If you crab at every change in policy of your company, it is an indica- 
tion that you have a single-track mind, which carries but one passenger—. 


Self. 


There is always a wreck ahead. 


If you boast too much of what you “won’t do,” you may sometimes be 
taken at your word and have an opportunity to do as you please—at your 


own expense. 


If you want to operate in the same way that you learned, Miss Has 
Been, why do you not locate some place where people do not mind waiting 
for a number while you repeat Mrs. Jones’ jam receipt to Mrs. Smith? 


If you want to be a human telephone directory rather than bother your 
subscribers by having them call by number, why do you not also offer to help 


pay their rentals when they get behind? 


There is nothing like being obliging. 


If you have reached the point where you feel that your company cannot 
dispense with your services, just withdraw yourself from the organization 


for a few weeks. 


Your pride may suffer a shock. 


If you are unable to confine your voice within the limits of a ten-acre 
field, do not consider telephone operating as a vocation. 


If you want the position higher up, do not stand still and look up, or 


look for an elevator to take you up, climb up and get it. 


usually not strong up at the top. 


Competition is 


If you are holding the position of chief operator, do not be a big “I” 


or a little “i” to your operators. 


Be the Answer to all of their problems. 


If you want to take a rest cure, do not try to earn it at the same time 


in telephone work. 


If you have a fighting spirit, the telephone office is no place for you. 


Dempsey. 


See 


If you feel that you cannot handle cords, plugs and other equipment as 


they should be handled, you are holding the wrong position. 


housewrecker. 


Hire out as a 


If you cannot learn all you wish of other people’s affairs by listening 
to their conversations, why do you not spend your evenings peeping into 


their windows? It’s the same thing. 


There will be a question box in which 
those in attendance may deposit any ques- 
tion pertaining to the telephone business 
and which will be taken charge of by 
R. S. Martin, salesman for the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., and H. M. 
Cox, of Waco. 

Other meetings of the association will 
probably be held later in the summer at 
Austin, Forth Worth, San Angelo, Tyler 
and Waco. There is a chance that an- 
other meeting will be held in the north- 
western part of the state, but that has 
not been decided upon. 


Texas Association Directs Atten- 
tion to Minimum Wage Law. 
In its monthly bulletin sent out to 

member companies, the Texas Independ- 

ent Telephone Association directs atten- 
tion to the effect of a minimum wage law 
in Texas. In a recent bulletin it was 
stated that while there was no minimum 
wage law in Texas, a special session of 
the legislature was to be held some 
time this summer to discuss the matter, 


and the companies were urged to pre- 
pare to protect the interests of the small- 
er companies throughout the state against 
the enactment of any minimum wage law. 

Since that time, according to the latest 
bulletin, the governor has stated that he 
will call a special session of the legisla- 
ture on the minimum wage question some 
time this month, while the State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs have adopted resolu- 
tions favoring a minimum wage law. 

The association is opposed to any mini- 
mum wage law, being in favor of leav- 
ing the small Independent companies free 
to employ whom they please and to pay 
wages that they may agree upon between 
themselves and those whom they em- 
ploy. 

Attention is directed to the fact that 
a minimum wage law would practically 
put some of the small companies out of 
business. Member companies are asked 
to see to it that the local newspaper man 
and other prominent citizens of their re- 
spective communities get the right view- 
point on the matter. 

















Telephony As It Is Seen in Austria 


This Word Picture of the Economic Conditions in Austria Helps Us to 


Grasp more Fully the Situation ‘‘Over There”’ 
according to the 


phony, 


The following excerpts are from letters 
received from Hans Tomek, 
inspector, one of TELEPHONY’S 
ers in Graz, Austria. 
ation in Austria, the 


technical 
subscrib- 
The economic situ- 


condition of tele- 


phone lines there, as explained and de- 

















A Typical Austrian Telephone Exchange 


Near the Front, 
scribed in Mr. Tomek’s letters, will be 
extremely interesting to our readers, we 
are sure. 
“Unfortunately, the condition of my 
poor country grows worse, step by step. 
I am always afraid 


Writer, 


lines. Alas, these savings now have the 
value of $55. . 

Such middle class people as civil ser- 
vants, state and the like are in 
very sad situations and are the greatest 
sufferers. I now receive a monthly salary 
of about 6,000 (nearly $8), but 
this sum suffices only for rent and the 
simplest food. 


officials 


crowns 


Our economic situation is now 


bad, because my country, which was for- 


very 


merly a great empire, is now dismem- 
bered, but arrange for 
trade between the sundered parts and cut 
off Vienna and great 


Paris forgot to 


and 
thriving, renowned industries from their 


towns once- 
former supplies of coal and coke. 


Austria is a mountainous country. 
There are not many grounds for agricul- 
ture. We have good iron ore and large 
iron works, but not enough coal and coke, 
so that now only two furnaces are work- 
ing. 

[ always think that it is not good to 
separate countries which have been cen- 
turies together and 
happier than now. 


have been perhaps 
The governments of 
the new neighbor states have erected fron- 
tiers like walls. I believe that Austria as 
it is now, cannot live alone—but a union 
with our mother country, Germany, the 


most natural thing, is not allowed. 

As to the telephone situation, the tele- 
phone and telegraph are nationalized in 
Austria and form one section of the com- 
munication ministry to which the railways 


and post also belong. Under this min- 


as 
appears to be 


it is Today — Tele- 
most Complicated 


telephone service throughout this territory. 
In the great towns like Vienna, Graz, 


Linz, and Innsbruck, there are separate 


exchange offices. In the middle-sized 


towns, exchanges are united in telegraph 





aout TT 

















Inside View of An Austrian Telephone Ex- 
change Equipped With a Cordless 
Magneto Switchboard. 
offices and in little towns and larger vil 


lages, the telegraph and telephone are 
united with the local postoffices. 


In Vienna, where 





if help does not 
come from _ out- 
side, we will some- 
time have such 
conditions as they 
now have in Rus- 
sia. The first of 
the year, a dollar 
was akout 600 
Austrian crowns. 
Two months later, 
one dollar 
equal to 
Crowns, as com- 
pared with one 
dollar equaling five 
crowns before the 
war. 





was 
720 





{ had been until 
last Spring in serv 
ice, except during 
when | 
was at the 


the war, 
front 
building 
and 


telegraph 
telephone 


lines, there are 
eight large  ex- 
changes to 10,000 
subscribers, and 


four sma'ler to 5, 
000, together with 
a capacity of 100,- 
000. The 
is semi-automatic 
and will be in bet- 


system 











Now some peo- 
ple are becoming 
poor. Until the 
becinning of the war I had nearly 40,000 
crowns saved, the result of 26 years of 
saving, because I had some additional in- 
come in building telegraph and telephone 


This Grounded Telephone Line in Austria 


istry are the telegraph administrations in 
Vienna, Graz, Linz, Innsbruck and Klag- 
enfurt, directing the whole traffic, main- 
tenance and building of 
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telegraph and 


Is Built Over a Glacier, 
Set in the Snow, Some 10,200 Feet Above the Sea. 


ter times a_ full 
the Poles Being automatic system. 

In Graz we have 
a full automatic 
exchange, also the Strowger system, for 
10,000 subscribers, very 
well. 


which works 


In Vienna and also in the other towns, 
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many who would be subscribers cannot 
get a telephone, because there is always a 
shortage of cables, wires, and the like. 

Toll lines are always overloaded, but 
we cannot build new ones, as the cost is 
sky high. The telephone rates in our 
country will doubtless interest you. 
Since January 1 an increase has been put 
into force. These new annual rates are: 

In VIENNA. 

Business, individual line, 12 calls daily, 

3,600 crowns—about $5. 


Business, individual line, 12-24 calls 
daily, 7,200 crowns—about $10. 
Business, individual line, 25-40 calls 


daily, -14,000 crowns—about $20. | ' 
Business, two-party averg. 60 min. daily 
talking time, 2,800 crowns—about $4. 


Residence, four-party, averg. 40 min. 
daily talking time, 1,900 crowns—about 
$2.80. 

In GRaz. 


Business, individual line, unlimited calls, 
3,200 crowns—about $4.50. 

Residence, individual _ line, 
calls, 2,100 crowns—about $4.50. 

Residence, two-party line, averg. 60 min. 
daily talking time, 1,400 crowns—about $3. 

Residence, four-party line, averg. 60 
min. daily talking time, 1,400 crowns— 
about $2. 


unlimited 


In the annual rates are included also 
the maintenance of instruments, with the 
exception of the extension sets. The toll 
charges for all communications outside 
are, for instance, from Graz to Vienna, 
(224 kilometers, 127 English miles) or 
vice versa, 25 crowns (about four cents). 

Owing to the overloaded toll lines, one 
must sometimes wait three to four hours 
for a turn to talk. If one prefers to tele- 
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American comes to Austria, he can tele- 
phone very cheaply, but our people are not 
at all contented with the new rates. 

One of the accompanying photographs 
shows a grounded telephone line to a 
section commanding officer in a cavern- 
shelter, nearly 3,400 meters (10,200 feet) 
above the sea. The line was built over a 
glacier, poles were set into the snow and, 
in spite of the fact that fresh snow en- 
tirely covered the line, the talking was 
very good. 

Another photograph shows the outside 
of a telephone exchange near the front, 
1,400 meters (4,200 feet) altitude. In a 
shell-proof shelter, before the entry to the 
exchange is a trouble gang. All circuits 
were metallic. 

The inside of a telephone exchange at 
an important point near the front is shown 
in the third photograph. It was equipped 
with a cordless magneto switchboard 
which worked very well during the war. 

A diagram of connections of an ar- 
rangement for rough tests on out-of-order 
telephone lines is also given. I have good 
success during the war with this simple 
instrument.” 

Wireless to Be Used for Distribut- 
ing News to Farmers. 
Wireless telephony is to be employed 
in furnishing the farmers of Nebraska a 
service consisting of crop, weather, mar- 
ket and general news, according to an 
announcement of H. D. Lute, secretary 
of the state farm bureau federation. This 
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Diagram Showing Connections of An Arrangement Used for Rough Tests on Out-of- Door 
Lines. 


phone “urgent” then he will get his com- 
munication faster, but he has to pay for 
three minutes talking. Besides, for every 
message on toll lines, one has to pay an 
extra fee of two crowns (about 0.3 cents) 
for the notation. 


You can see that if an 





followed a conference with R. B. Howell, 
appointed by the postmaster general, as 
head of the national commission to de- 
vise plans for furnishing this service. 
Mr. Howell’s original plans included 
the use of wireless telegraphy. and the 
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sending out broadcast of the news, de- 
pending on the numerous amateurs with 
equipment to pick it up and act as volun- 
teers in transmitting it to the county 
agents. 

Mr. Lute suggested that radio stations, 
which have a radius of 200 miles, be lo- 
cated at various points in the agricultural 
Wrest, and that the news service be wired 
it from Washington. He proposed 
have each one of the county agents, who 
are part of the farm bureau machinery, 
supplied with wireless telephone receiv- 
ing sets. These would take the bulletins 
from the radio stations and distribute the 
news among the farmers, either by the 
line-call method, appointing an 
hour when all rural line telephone could 
be connected with the wireless, or by fix- 
ing an hour after which all interested 
may call him up. 

Mr. Lute’s suggestions were well 


to 


or by 


re- 
ceived by Mr. Howell, and the present 
plans contemplate making the experiment 
through the Nebraska farm bureau. If 
it is successful there, this method will be 
used generally in the middle west. The 
fact that the plains region offers so few 
obstacles to wireless waves makes Ne- 
braska, in the opinion of the men in 
charge, the best possible place to make 
the first experiment. 

Mr. Howell said that the great need at 
present is to interest the farmers in the 
matter. If they want the service, they 
can have it. The proposition involves no 
technical difficulties, the experts assure 
him, and the low cost—about $65—of re- 
ceiving sets, leads him to believe that 
eventually these will be employed quite 
generally by farmers. By attaching horns 
and amplifiers, domestic work in farm 
houses can be made much more delight 
ful, he thinks, than is possible under th« 
devices now employed by farm wives to 
tap the flow of news over party lines. 


Meeting of Northwestern Ohio & 
Southern Michigan Ass’n. 

The Northwestern Ohio & Souther: 

Michigan Telephone Association held it- 
quarterly meeting on Friday, July 1 


Napoleon, Ohio as guests of F. P. Die- 
mar, manager of the Napoleon Tele- 
phone Co. 

At the meeting a_ resolution was 


passed tendering the Metamora Telc- 
phone Co. and the Sylvania Telephone 
Co., especially M. Lockbiler and D. 
Washburn, a vote of appreciation for t 
successful fight they waged against an- 
other company entering their field wit 
out a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. 

The election of officers for the en: 
ing year resulted in the re-election of 
the old officers as follows: F. J. Spencer 
of Wauseon, Ohio, president; A. B. L-- 
throp of Swanton, Ohio, treasurer; a4 
C. E. Smith, of Morenci, Mich., se 
tary. 





















Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Ruiings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies— Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Federal Judges Uphold Injunc- 
tions in Minnesota Rate Cases. 
The temporary injunctions granted the 

Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 

the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. by 


Judge W. F. Booth last March are up- 
held by the three federal judges, who 
have been hearing the cases, in a de- 
cision handed down July 2. 

The order rules that the rates now 
charged may remain in effect for a 
further period of eight months when 
permanent rates will be established. The 


Northwestern Bell Company is required 
to deposit a $300,000 bond and the Tri- 
State company a $180,000 bond as a guar- 
antee to the subscribers paying the in- 
crease that refund will 


be made in case 


the court’s decision is reversed at a 
later date. 
Two courses of procedure are now 


open to the state; first, it may permit the 
until the 
appoints a master in chancery to fix per- 


decision to stand federal court 
manent rates, or it 
to the United 
The latter said to been 
almost definitely determined and 
action in that direction is expected at an 
early date. 
Under Judge 
March, the 


carry the case 
Supreme Court. 


may 
States 
course is have 
upon 


3ooth’s order, issued last 
and Tri-State 
companies were permitted to raise their 
11.09 
respectively, effective April 1. 


Northwestern 


rates per cent and 22.02 per cent 


Division of Joint Telephone Rate 
Up to Commission. 

The authority of the Georgia Railroad 
Commission to prescribe the division of a 
joint telephone rate between two 
panies, was upheld by the United States 
Court in an opinion rendered recently on 
the injunction petition of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
ought to nullify the commission’s recent 
rder relative to a contract with the Mon- 
tezuma Telephone Co., an Independent. 

That the state commission not only has 
uthority to make telephone rates, but also 


com- 


authority to review contracts entered into 
between telephone companies, was the gist 
f the court’s opinion, which was written 
by Federal Judge S. H. Sibley. Judges 
\lex King, of the circuit court, and 
fenry D. Clayton, of the northern district 
of Alabama, who sat with Judge Sibley 
t the hearing, concurred in the opinion. 

Discussing the state commission’s au- 
hority, the court’s decision said: 

“It is claimed that the dispute was not 
one over which the commission had pow- 
er in that it involved not a joint rate and 





its division, but the compensation for a 
local service rendered by the Montezuma 
company to the Bell company, which might 
be fixed by private contract, and in which 
the public had no interest. 

this alteration of the 
agreed division were allowed, the burden 


“In case, if no 
of expense might have terminated the ser- 
vice on the part of the Montezuma com- 
or even the failure of the 
company, and the allowance to it of a 
larger share from the present rate might 
the ultimately 
the sufficiently 
compensate the Bell company. 

“So while it may seem that the public 
had no interest in the mere division of an 


pany, caused 


involve necessit y of 


raising rate in order to 


uncontested rate, yet on closer examina- 
tion it will appear so intimately involved 
with the rates themselves as to be insep- 
arable from them and so of public con- 
cern.” 


Subscribers of Indiana Company 
Order Out Telephones. 
Patrons and officials of the Lafontaine 
( Ind.) 
troubles these days. 


are having their 
Meeting July 1 at 
Lincolnville, about 125 farmer patrons of 
the their tele- 
phones removed at once, following an in- 
crease in telephone rates. 


Telephone Co. 


company decided to have 


Waltz town 
ship have taken similar action and it is 


Seventy-five farmers in 


understood that more than 100 living near 
Lafontaine will take thé same action. Of- 
ficials of the company say the rates will 
not be lowered and they have notified pa- 
trons that no telephones will be removed 
until all arrears for rental are paid. 

The Indiana Public 
sion, in an order issued June 30, put into 


Service Commis- 


effect increase in the telephone rates of 
the Lafontaine Telephone Co. by an 


order that was made May 20. The 
commission had postponed putting the 
schedule into effect until the company 


showed that it had returned to its depre- 
ciation fund an amount which the commis- 
sion found had been paid out of the fund 
into dividends. 
Kansas Commission Allows Rate 
Raise in Scott City. 
The Public Utilities 
sion issued an order on June 14 authoriz- 
ing the Scott City Telephone Co., of Scott 
City, to increase its rates for telephone 


Kansas Commis- 


service to the following net monthly 
schedule : 

Independent line, business........... $2.00 
Independent line, residence.......... 1.50 
Four-party line, residence........... 1.25 
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Rural line, business 


Rural line, residence Tre retry Te see bee 
Rural switching service........ ) 
txtension sets, extra, business... 1.00 
RE ER ee on sc alga, SWare ae wie mare ) 
fe ee Rison een wr D5 
Desk sets, extra......... aa) 


Court Will Not Permit Investiga- 
tion of Rates by Commission. 


An order continuing the hearing or 
dered by the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission on April 9 in the matter of 
the investigation of the tolls, local ex 
change, and other telephone rates charged 
throughout the state was issued by the 
commission on June 13, as the result of 
a ruling handed down by the U. S. Dis 
trict Court on complaint of the Kansas 
City Long Distance Telephone Co. re 
straining the commission from holding 
such a hearing 

The commission is forbidden to tak« 


any steps toward regulating, changing, 


or fixing the amounts to be paid by the 
City 
Co. to companies or persons owning local 


Kansas Long Distance Telephone 


exchanges connected to its long distance 


lines for the transaction of long dis- 
tance service, pending further order of 
the court, 

The purpose of the commission in or 
dering this investigation was to deter- 


mine the expense incurred by companies 


in performing long distance service, so 


as to enable it to find out whether ex 


change rates charged by local companies 


to their subscribers were reasonable. 
Under the terms of the order of the 

district court, the commission can not 

proceed with the investigation until the 


the legal 


involved has been had by the court 


final adjudication of questions 
The 
investigation was therefore continued un- 
til final the 


volved, which is now pending in the dis 


determination of issue in- 


trict court. 
State-wide Investigation of Toll 
Rates in Kansas. 
On its own initiative the Kansas Pub 
lic Utilities hold a 
hearing at Topeka on July 29 for the pus 


Commission will 
pose of determining whether or not the 
long distance toll charges on file with it 
by the Kansas City Long Distance, the 
United, the Consolidated, the Southwest 
Long Distance, the Northeast 
the Emporia, and the Southwestern Bell 


Kansas, 


Telephone companies are reasonable. If 
the rates are found by the commission 
to be unreasonable, it will fix such rates 
and charges as it deems just. 

\uthority 
given the commission in 


this hearing is 


Section 8340 of 


for holding 
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the General Statutes of the state of Kan- 
sas, 1915, which provides that it shall 
be the duty of the commission, either 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative, 
to investigate all rates, joint rates, tolls, 
charges, and classifications and if after 
full hearing and investigation the com- 
mission finds such rates discriminatory 
or unreasonable, it shall have the power 
to substitute therefore such schedules as 
it deems just and reasonable. 


Higher Rates Are Temporary at 
Knobnoster and LaMonte, Mo. 


In rulings handed down June 24 by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission, au- 
thority is granted the Johnson County 
Home Telephone Co., of Warrensburg, to 
increase rates temporarily at its Knob- 
noster and LaMonte exchange. The new 
monthly rates at the two exchanges, which 
are to remain in effect for a period of 13 
months, effective as of July 1, follows: 





KNOBNOSTER. 
Business direct line.....$ 2.25 
Business extension sets. 1.00 
Business extension bells. 25 
Residence direct line.... 1.50 
Residence extension sets = .50 
Residence extension bells .25 
Rural 
Ree A OOTVE... 2605: 6.00 per annum 
Class B service........ 18.00 per annum 
ee ee ar 10.00 per annum 
Class D service........ 15.00 per annum 
La Monte. 
Business direct line..... $ 2.25 
Business extension sets. 1.00 
Business extension bells. 25 
Residence direct line.... 1.25 
Residence direct line (sub- 
scriber owns & maintains 
instrument) ........... 1.00 
Residence extension sets .50 
Residence extension bells 25 
Rural— 
Class B service........ 15.00 per annum 
Crass © eervece........ i per annum 
Class D service........ 2.00 per annum 


Wants to Know When Is Oppor- 
tune Time to Raise Rates. 

Chairman Taylor of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission would like to know 
when is an-opportune time to increase tele- 
phone ratés, and at the hearing before him 
of the application of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. and the Lincoln Park 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for an in- 
crease in toll rates ranging from 18 to 22 
per cent expressed his impatience over 
the unreasonable attitude of the public. 

E. G. Kroger, attorney for the Grand 
Island Chamber of Commerce and a num- 
ber of fruit jobbers, insisted that with 
business in the dumps and no profits be- 
ing taken, this was no time for the tele- 
phone companies to be jacking up toll 
rates. Let them take their losses now as 
other business men are doing. 

Then uprose Chairman Taylor. He 


said that the commission had unfortunate- 
ly listened, during the wartime period, to 
protests from the public against an in- 
crease at rates then that would have meas- 
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ured the difference between prewar costs 
and the costs of doing business. It had 
limited the companies to a rate that did 
not exceed 132 per cent of the prewar 
rates. Other enterprises during that 
time were taking whatever profit they 
could get. The objectors to telephone rate 
increases emphasized the burdens under 
which the people were groaning, the buy- 
ing of Liberty bonds, donations to the 
Red Cross and other expenditures. 

Now when the telephone companies, 
which were restricted during the war to 
commission-fixed prices, ask for higher 
rates to make good some of the deficien- 
cies in income arising from war condi- 
tions, the public again protests on the 
ground that this is again an inopportune 
time to increase rates when the prices of 
all other commodities and labor are re- 
puted to be falling. “When is an op- 
portune time?” he asked. And there was 
no response. 

Representatives of the commercial in- 
terests of the state objected to placing the 
sole burden of increased rates upon the 
users of toll service, and objected to the 
spread between station-to-station and per- 
son-to-person calls being increased from 
25 to 40 per cent. 

Guy H. Pratt, vice-president of the com- 
pany said that the company much preferred 
to develop the station-to-station business, 
because there is more profit in that than 
in the person-to-person. The latter ties 
up a telephone circuit for a greater length 
of time, and for the period used, pays 
less than the other class of business. 

Mr. Pratt said that the company is ask- 
ing for rates on a basis of the actual 
amount invested in the plant, some 15 mil- 
lion dollars, although it was legally en- 
titled to a return on 25 million dollars, 
reproduction new less depreciation. He 
said that last year the company earned 
by 3.26 per cent on its investment, and that 
in order to pay dividends, the surplus was 
being depleted at an excessive rate. 

The next earnings and the percentage 
these yielded on the actual value of the 
plant in place for the last seven years 
were given as follows: 


Earnings Per Cent 
ee oS, ee 5.87 
er: 513,026........5.62 
_. ee ie: ere 6.37 
ea ee 5 05 
eer 568,484........ 5.40 
er 8 ee 6.42 
SD cea aes ke ee 3.26 


The unusual earnings in 1919 were due 
to the fact that the government paid that 
compensation for use of the 
property during the war the sum of $327,- 
348. More than four million dollars has 
been invested in the property since 1914, 
and most of this was secured by borrow- 
ings from the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co., later turned into stock. It is 
necessary to offer the general public 8 and 
9 per cent now if the company is to se- 
cure any investment in its property from 


year as 
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that source, as other avenues of invest- 
ment are at present yielding that figure. 

The company now operates 78,724 main 
stations, 13,800 on private branch ex- 
changes, 6,114 on extensions and has 
10,171 service stations, a total of 108,875. 
Thirty-four thousand stations have been 
added since 1914, of which about 10 per 
cent represent purchases of other ex- 
changes. 

Since 1914 the costs due to operators’ 
wages have risen from 54 cents per sta- 
tion per month to $1.29; maintenance 
from 40 to 64 cents; general expenses, in- 
cluding clerical and accounting forces, 
from 8 to 13.6; while taxes have nearly 
doubled, from 15 cents per station per 
month to 26.7. 

Taxes are growing faster than decreases 
in costs of materials, said some of the 
telephone men. At least to date they have 
wiped out any advantage from the de- 
creases that have occurred in other things. 


The hearing, which also included a re- 


quest of the Bell company for a contin- 


uance of its present exchange schedules, 
called forth many vigorous protests, chief- 
ly from commercial organizations. These 
insisted generally that the telephone com- 
panies ought to trail along with business 
men in accepting losses now—but they had 
no reply to the frequent suggestions of the 
commissioners as to whether they thought 
that it was fair to ask the telephone com- 
panies barred from grabbing during the 
war all the profits they could, should be 
asked now to share with those then free 
to make all they could, the losses now at- 
tendant upon doing business. 

An attorney for the farm bureau rep- 
resenting rural subscribers said farmers 
could not understand why the big com- 
panies charge such high rates when In- 
dependent and small companies are able 
te pay expenses on much lower rates and 
give service to every town in the county 
He said there might be something in th¢ 
claim that the big companies give better 
service and that the small ones are reall; 
making money, but he doubted this. 

He cited the Farmers’ Telephone Co. oi 
Dodge County as a money-making farm- 
ers’ corporation. Mr. Pratt answered that 
no telephone company ever made a doilar 
out of the farmers, and that the Dodg 
county company is not making mone 
He qualified this statement by the remar* 
that if labor and material are donate 
and every other cost item is considere 
there is no farmers’ company that is mak- 
ing money. He predicted a number of 
them would be out of business soon. 

Some of the objectors said that their 
servation of the workmen employed by t 
company was that they did not do efficie 
work. Several told of seeing three : 
four men out on a job with one worki: 
and the others looking on. Mr. Pratt sz 
that the company is getting labor now : 
cheaply as possible, and that he saw 
reason to believe that its cost would ‘< 
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The harder the pull 
the Tighter the Grip! 


yd “ , 
ue ‘ 
I 
, ; 
HE messenger strand is up and 
You can readily see by the cable rings on—then comes pulling 


clamp-like grip of the rin : ? 
on the pte that “lan the cable—do your rings stay put : 


you pull the bottom of the 
ring one way or the other 
the ring only grips the mes- 
senger that much tighter. 


























The National One-hand Locking Cable 
Ring does not slip and here is why: 


Note the illustration. One side of the 
ring has a two-prong grip on the mes- 
senger strand. By pressure of the hand 
the other side takes a one-prong grip 
between the two-prong grip. 





This is what you want for economy and | 
convenience. Used exclusively by sev- | 
eral large telephone companies. 


Positively will not slip, easy to put on 
and wears like only high-carbon galvan- 
ized steel can wear. Made in 2, 2%, 
3 and 3%-inch sizes—at prices that 
will surprise you. Send for quotations. 









The’ National Telephone 
Supply Company 


5100 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














One Hand Locking Cable Ring 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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materially less soom. He also said labor 
was much more efficient than before. 

Company. officials all stressed the neces- 
sity of the company getting such a return 
on its stock as to make investment in it 
attractive to people who have money to put 
at interest if the company is to meet the 
demands on it for extensions. 


Asks Restraining Order Against 
North Carolina Commission. 
Alleging that governmental telephone 

rates were not only unreasonably low and 

non-compensatory, but were actually con- 
fiscatory, and that its earnings in the 
state of North Carolina on its business 
done therein, have at no time yielded to 
it a fair and reasonable return upon the 
fair and reasonable value of its prop- 
erty within the state, the Southern Bell 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. filed its com- 

plaint in the district court, against the 

North Carolina Corporation Commission 

seeking to restrain it from putting into 

effect its recently promulgated rates. 
Among other things, the complaint 

also sets out the delay in giving relief, 
stating that notwithstanding the fact 
that it applied for higher rates on Octo- 
ber 11, 1920, it was March 28, 1921 be- 
fore the commission heard the evidence. 
Meanwhile certain protestants appeared 
before the commission opposing the pro- 
posed increase and the commission re- 
quired the company to submit an audit 
of its books which, the complaint sets 
forth, the commission was 
thority to do. 


without au- 


Peoples’ Home Company Wins 
Denton, Tex., Rate Case. 

The Peoples’ Home Telephone Co., of 
Denton, Texas, scored a complete victory 
in its controversy with the city of Denton 
over the higher rates promulgated last fall 
when Federal Judge W. L. Estes, of Dal- 
las, perpetuated the injunction the com- 
pany secured when the city undertook to 
prevent collection of the increased rates. 

The case hinged on the question of valu- 
ations exclusively, all other contentions 
having been virtually abandoned by both 
sides. The company showed a complete 
estimate of its local plant with valuation 
tabulations, and Judge Estes held that, un- 
der the law which entitles a public service 
corporation to make a fair return on the 
value of its investment, the increase was 
justified. 


The 


decision 


means that the rates of 
$2.50 a month for residence telephones 
and $4.50 a month for business. will 
stand. 


Last September the telephone company 
made request for a raise in rates and the 
city commission granted it. This action 
was followed in the early part of October 
_with a referendum petition in which the 
commission instead of ordering an elec- 
tion rescinded its former action and 
placed the old rates again in effect 
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The company refused to accept the last 
action of the commission and would not 
give full credit on accounts where the 
rates fixed by the commission were tend- 
ered. Later the company refused to ac- 
cept payment of any kind except at the 
rates demanded by the company. 

At a meeting in the latter part of No- 
vember or early in December the commis- 
sion adopted a resolution instructing pa- 
trons to tender the rates fixed by the city 
commission and promising that if ser- 
vices was discontinued after such tender 
had been made the city would prosecute 
damage suits against the company. 

At the regular meeting in December 
the commission instructed the city attor- 








The Index for Volume 80 of 
TELEPHONY. 

The Index for Volume § of TeELE- 
vHONY, which was completed with the 
issue of June 25 is now ready for dis- 
tribution among those who keep com- 
plete files of TeELtEpHoNy. In this index 
are listed all the important articles which 
have appeared between January 1 and 
June 25, 1921. It will be supplied free 
of charge to those making application. 








ney to file injunction suit in the district 
court to prevent the company from de- 
manding the higher rates. It was imme- 
diately after this that an injunction was 
asked by the telephone company in the 
federal court at Texarkana, Ark.-Texas. 
The city allowed the company to secure 
its temporary injunction by default and 
with the understanding that the claims of 
the city would not be prejudiced and that 
the suit would be transferred to the fed- 
eral court at Sherman. The temporary 
injunction prevented the city from in any 
way interfering with the company col- 
lecting the rates demanded by it and was 
in effect from early in January until final 
hearing of the case at Dallas June 23. 
Control of Telephone Rates Be- 
longs to Municipality. 
Despite constitution art. 15, § 8, under 
amendment 20, interpreted in the light of 
the Home Rule Amendment or without 
it, a municipal corporation has power to as- 





sume the regulation of telephone rates. 

Such a corporation may assume whatev- 
er power the legislature may grant, and 
the legislature may grant power to 
regulate such rates. The state public util- 
ities commission has no authority to regu- 
late telephone rates in a city which has 
assumed such regulation. City of Ft. Col- 
lins vs. Public Utilities Commission; Su- 


preme Court of Colorado; 195 Pacific, 
1099. 
Higher Rates Effective on Im- 


provement to Service. 
Higher telephone rates, 
service rendered after the 


effective for 
first of the 
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month following the initial date of ren- 
dering central energy service, were 
granted the Reedsburg Telephone Co., of 
Reedsburg, Wis., by the state 
commission on June 24. The new net 
monthly rates, which entitle rural sub- 
scribers to free service with one adjacent 
exchange, compare with the old as fol- 
lows: 


railroad 


Old. New. 
Business, one-party.......... $2.00 $3.00 
Business, two-party.......... 1.50 2.50 
Business, extension.......... 60 = 1.00 
Residence, one-party......... 150 2.00 
Residence, two-party......... 125 1.75 
Residence, four-party........ 1.00 1.50 
Residence, extension......... 50 75 
Rural, metallic service (per 
MEE décnocanedccua cuss 4.00 - 6.00 
Rural, grounded service (per 
MES. rks oenanakecinees 4.00 4.50 
NN PROD. oes ccceaicaen san 25 
Residence desk sets, additional .... 20 


The old rates are for magneto service, 
while the new rates cover central energy 
service which the company is now in- 
stalling. The report of the commission’s 
service department shows that _ service 
rendered on rural lines is not up to stand- 
ard for the reason that many of these 
lines are grounded and are thereby sub- 


ject to noise and cross talk. In this re- 


.spect, the commission is of the opinion 


that the company should take the neces- 
sary steps to improve the rural service 
by making all lines full metallic and by 
limiting the number of subscribers per 
line to 12. 

The fair value of the Reedsburg Tele- 
phone Co.’s property for rate-making pur- 
poses was found by the commission to be 
$87,712.07. Approximately 1,200 
scribers are served by this company. 


sub- 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

July 1: The San Francisco Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. given permission to sell 
at par $10,000 worth of common stock, 
the proceeds to be used to pay for plant 
extensions. The company is required t 
deposit the proceeds in a special fund to 


be drawn upon as the commission au 
thorizes. 
July 5: Application filed by the Asso 


ciated Telephone Co., operating in Long 
Ocean and San Bernardino, for authority; 
to discontinue the installation of tele- 
phones for public use upon the premise 
of subscribers at flat monthly rates and 
to substitute pay stations at local switcl 
ing rates. 
ILLINOIS. 

July 13: Hearing at Chicago on aj 
plication of the Monmouth Telephon 
Co., of Monmouth, for authority to i 
crease rates. 

July 13: Hearing at Chicago on citz 
tion order entered on motion of the con 
mission requiring the Lena Electric Lig! 
& Power Co., the Interstate Light 
Power Co., the Stockton Electric C 
and the Pearl City Independent Tel: 
phone Co. to show cause in the matt: 
of inductive interference on _ telephor 
circuits in Jo Daviess, Stephenson, ar 
Carroll counties. 

July 13: Hearing at Chicago on con 
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A Revolutionary 
New Butt Treatmen 


The practical realization of the ideal 
toward which progressive pole users and 
manufacturers have long been striving. 


W ITH Page & Hill Co., | What this means to you is easily 
pioneers in the pole indus- summed up in a few all-import- 
try, has been developed this ant points: 
revolutionary process of Butt- ee — 
+4: . ° guaranteed uniform penetration 
Treaument that positively insures & fhe prerotve to © enh 
one-nalt incn,. 
of penetration throughout the ita i oe 
groundline area of the treated 2. A result specification in place of a 
: : ifi . 
portion of every pole. Thus is mw 
insured the maximum number = > : coateges “e oe ‘more ¥ 
: e tirst COS a rdinary Oo 
. ee ee, methods but that costs less in the 


le difficult; long run. 
Ole Gilticulties are Over, " 
P 4. Tried and proven by the severest 


Under the P & H Process your possible tests. 
poles are absolutely insulated 5. Back of this stands the Page & Hill 
against decay. reputation of 20 years. 


Never before in the cedar pole industry has such a 
guarantee been made. It remained for Page & Hill 
to originate the guaranteed penetration process. 


Don’t be satisfied with any other. Safeguard your interests 
by insisting on the P & H Guaranteed Penetration Process. 


Full particulars sent upon request. 


PAGE & HILL CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Times Bidg., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
717 Bryant Bldg.,. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
19 So. La Salle, CHICAGO. ILL. 
1111 Carter Bldg., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
311 Sumpter Bldg., DALLAS, TEXAS 
1416 Starks Bldg., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Originators of the P & H Guaranteed PAGE & HILL C? 
Penetration Process. Producers, manu- 1921 
GUARANTEED 


facturers, and foremost in the Butt- 
One -Half Inch 

















































Treatment of Cedar Poles. 


Bit ecomenencencncceeeee i , PENETRATION 


; This disc countersunk on the butt-end 

ee eS ee _ Ag of every pole Butt-Treated by the P& H 
a a Guaranteed Penetration Process is your 

assurance of one-half inch penetration. 
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plaint of the city of NKeithsburg and L. 
S. Mayer against the Tom A. Marshall 
Telephone Co, relative to rates for tele 
phone service in Keithsburg and vicin- 
ity. 

July I4:) Tearing at Chicago in the 
matter of application of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co, for authority to issue 
$10,000,000 capital stock; motion filed by 
attorneys to make the city of Chicago a 


party to the proceedings and motion 
granted, 
INDIANA, 
July: Free service for county offices 


in Vigo county given by the Citizens In 
dependent ‘Telephone Co., of ‘Terre 
Ilaute, in return for the privilege of lay- 
ing a cable on a county bridge across the 
Wabash river, ordered discontinued, the 
commission finding such service to be in 


violation of the public service commis 
sion act, 
KANSAS. 
June: Authority granted the Claflin 
Felephone Co, to lower rates at Beaver. 


June 10: The Pretty Prairie Tele- 
phone Co, granted permission to sell its 
plant ane property at Pretty Prairie and 
Castleton to T. D. Tlapsin. 

June 18: The Southwest Long Dis- 
tance Telephone & Telegraph Co, author- 
ized to issue capital stock in the amount 
of $45,000, 

June It: The Scott City Telephone Co. 
granted an increase in rates at Scott City. 

June 15: The Longton Telephone Ex- 
change authorized to sell its pfant and 
property at Longton to Wm. P. Ball. 

June 15: Application of Wm. P. Ball 
for a certificate of convenience and au- 
thority to transact the business of a tele- 
phone exchange at Longton granted by 
the commission, 

June 15: The Riley County Mutual 
Telephone Co,, at Leonardville, granted 
permission to sell a portion of its tele- 
phone system to the Midland Tele- 
phone Co, 

June 15: The Midland Telephone Co. 
granted a certificate of convenience and 
authority to transact the business of a 
public utility in the state. 

June 15: Application of the Scandia 
Telephone Co. for a certificate relating 
to a proposed issue of capital stock in 
the amount of $10,000 granted by the 
commission, 

June 15: The Coldwater Telephone Co. 
authorized to increase its rates at Cold- 
water, 

June 21: Hearing at Topeka in the 
matter of revision of toll rates, with spe- 
cial reference to the commission paid lo- 
cal companies for handling toll and long 
distance calls, scheduled for July, con- 
tinued indefinitely, pending final determi- 
nation of the issue involved in the U. S. 
District Court. 

June 22: The Claflin Telephone Co., 
of Beaver, authorized to increase its local 
and rural telephone rates.  ° 

June 23: Application filed by the Sel- 
den Service Telephone Co. for authority 
to sell its plant to the Farmers’ Co-ope- 
rative Telephone Co., of Selden. 

June 24: Application of the Service 
Telephone Co., of Selden, for authority 
to cancel its present toll rates on file 
and to substitute the standard toll rates 
to apply to non-subscribers and to allow 
all subscribers free service over the lines 
owned by the company dismissed at re- 
quest of company. 


Missourt. 


The Peoples’ Mutual Tele- 
of Braymer, authorized to 
effect present schedules of 


June 27: 
phone Co., 
continue in 
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temporary rates as the maximum rates 
to be charged. 

Order issued authorizing 
Maud LL. Wagoner to sell and aston 
Aleen to purchase the undivided one- 
half interest in the Thayer & Alton Tele- 
phone Exchange at Thayer. 

June 27: Order issued authorizing C. 
Il. wart, to sell and M. kK. lLloward to 
purchase the Clarksburg Telephone [-x- 
change at Clarksburg. 

June 28: Orders issued dismissing 
complaints in the form of resolutions 
passed by the board of aldermen of St. 
Louis against the telephone service rend 
ered by the Kinloch: Telephone Co. and 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., the 
commission having been advised by the 
complainant that the service is now satis 
factory. 

June 28: Order issued authorizing EF. 
Il. Aufder-lleide to sell and B. Ff. Mur- 
phy, owner of the Owensville Telephone 
System, of Owensville, to purchase tele 
phone property known as the Bland Tele 
phone System, of Bland. 

June 29: Hearings at St. Joseph on 
applications of the Lock Springs Tele 
phone Co. and the Jamesport Telephone 
Co, for authority to increase rates, 

June 29: The West Plains Telephone 
Co., of West Plains, authorized to con- 
tinue in effect present schedules of tem- 
porary rates as the maximum rates to be 
charged. 

July 5: Temporary rates allowed the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Drex- 
el, in order issued May 26, 1920, made 
permanent, 


June 27: 


NEBRASKA, 


July 2: Application filed by the Lin- 


coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to issue $500,000 of common 
stock. Company suggests advisability of 
being permitted to offer it at par on an 
8 per cent return basis. 

July 2: Complaint filed by — the 
Ohiowa Telephone Co. against the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., alleging 
poor standard of toll service between 
Ohiowa and Alexandria, 

July 5: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Farmers’ Union Telephone 
Co., of Winnetoon, for permission to 
continue in effect the present schedule 
of rates; commission finds request rea- 
sonable and that the financial integrity 
of the company necessitates such action; 
emergency order extending rates _ till 
midnight of December 31, 1921, issued. 

July 5: In the matter of the applica 
tion of the Platte County Independent 
Telephone Co. for permission to con- 
tinue in effect present schedule of rates; 
commission finds them reasonable and is- 
sues order extending them till further 
action of the body. 

July 5: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Table Rock Telephone Co. 
for permission to issue a stock dividend 
of $1.75 per share of $25 par; commis- 
sion finds that earnings of the company 
have been invested in property now de- 
voted to public use, that the stock divi- 
dend asked is reasonable, and permission 
is accordingly granted. 

July 6: Complaint filed by E. F. 
Caughey against Glenwood Telephone 
Co., alleging refusal to furnish service on 
exchange at Pauline. 

July 6: Answer of Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. to complaint of Ed. Stadler 
and Oscar Lambert, that company re- 
fused to furnish rural service in connec- 
tion with Minden exchange; company 
sets up that the complainants are receiv- 
ing service from the Kearney Telephone 
Co., that they are located in farm area 
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ser ved by 
and 
have to be 


adequately 
an excessive 
would 
service, 

July 7: In the matter of citation of 
larmers’ Telephone Co. of Fordyce, for 
violation of order of commission fixing 
residence and farm rate at $1.40 by charg- 
ing $1.25 for it; Lammers, secre- 
tary, appeared for company, setting up 
that action of directors was taken in ig- 
norance of the law and in order to al- 
lay opposition that had developed against 
increased rates; ordered that board con- 
vene within ten days and take such ac- 
tion as they deem wise and necessary, 
and apprise the commission of whether 
they desire to continue the authorized 
rate or have it reduced. Commissioner 
Browne, who heard the informed 
Mr. Lammers that disaster of a serious 
financial character was ahead of the com- 
pany if it returned to the old rates, the 
commission investigation disclosing that 
$1.40 rate was uncertain of making ends 
meet. 


that company, and 
unwarranted expense 
incurred to furnish 


case, 


New York 
July 5: The Jamestown Telephone Corp., 
ot Jamestown authorized to place in effect 


its July 3 rates upon the condition that 
any excess between the rates effective 
July 3 and the rates finally determined 


by the commission as reasonable shall be 
returned to subscribers. The company is 
required to give a bond to make this ar- 
rangement effective. 

July 11: Hearing at Albany on com- 
plaint of R. M. Cox, as mayor of Mid- 
dletown, against the Orange County Tele- 
phone Co. in re rates for service in said 
city proposed as effective June 1; also 
asking for suspension of rates. Tlearing 
to be held on suspension of rates only. 

July 12: Hearing at Rochester on 
complaint of Il. Hl. Edgerton, as mayor 
of Rochester, against the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. in re rates proposed as effec- 
tive August 1, also asking for suspension 
of said rates. Hearing to be held on 
question of suspension of rates only. 

Ono 

July 27: Wearing at Columbus on ap- 
plication of the Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. postponed to this date. 

SoutH Dakora, 

Authority granted the West- 

ern Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Hitch- 

cock and Tulare to increase local and 

rural rates and establish service connec- 

tion and other miscellaneous charges. 
WASHINGTON. 

July 18: Hearing at Naches on appli 
cation of the Naches Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to increase rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

June: The Poynette Telephone Co., 
of Poynette; the Washington Telephone 
Co., of Washington; and the Wonewoc 
Telephone Co., of Wonewoc, granted in 
crease in rates. 

June: The Luxemburg Telephone Co 
authorized to raise its rates for switch 
ing service to $5 per year. 

June 30: The Chippewa Valley Tele 
phone Co. authorized to increase local 
and rural rates in Ladysmith, Bruce, and 
Prentice. 

July 15: Hearing at Clintonville on 
investigation on motion of the commis 
sion of the alleged inadequate service 
rendered by the Matteson Telephone Co. 
U-2516. 

July 16: Hearing at Madison on com- 
plaint of George M. Scott against the 
Union Telephone Co. regarding free ex- 
change service between Hancock and 


July 27: 


Plainfield. U-2531. 
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| Vse Brach Vacuum 

Arresters with Your ALEADY NSTALED. a re 
Present Equipment 


and enjoy the incomparable Brach pro- 
tection for a very moderate expendi- a 
ture of money and labor. { () 4 
The Brach Types 71 or 81 Vacuum Ar- 
resters may be connected to any exist- 
ing lightning arrester without rear- 
ranging or changing of wiring. It is } 
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not necessary to take out the present 




















































air-gap or carbon arresters. 
Type 71 is for 14 8] 
grounded lines and ] 
Type 81 for metallic © G G) 
circuits. | 
Let us send you (3 G) 
complete informa- GS 
tion and prices. oO fo) 
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NEWARK 7(/X8/ D.C. BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 
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Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and | 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken | 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by Why These Tools Cost Less 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 


ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 























Because Oshkosh Construction Tools are made 
of only the finest steel, iron and wood —triple- 


You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- inspected for materials and workmanship—they 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be withstand years of the hardest service. And 
©. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! because they last longer they cost less in the long 

run. 


na 


Complete Satisfaction fi OsHKOsH 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 


made good. CONSTRUCTION TOOLS 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- have been the choice of big buyers and depend- 
foned solid foil type. able workmen for neatly half a century. They 
have built three-fourths of the telephone and 


snap ate mate ander Resnse ty Western Siectite telegraph lines in the country. More sold than 


Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., Ks ° ae eng -- 

Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by of all cther makes combined. \ 

numerous other licensees all over the world. } 
Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. ASK YOUR JOBBER. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 


license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: O S H K O S H MFG * C O . 
914 Tell Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Pike Poles Spoons Shovels 
Mount House, New Barnet, England 
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Digging Bars 
Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 





Have You Seen This New Switch 
Dial Decade Test Set? 

As a result of many years’ experience 

in making high grade testing instruments, 


the Thompson-Levering Co., of Phila- 


delphia, has developed its Peerless switch 
T-2002. 


dial decade testing set The 






« THOMPSON-LEVERING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U.S.A 





The Simplicity of This New Peerless Switch 
Dial Decade Test Set Should Make 
It a Popular Product. 

manufacturer claims that it is now pre- 
senting to the trade an instrument which 
has been so simplified that even the or- 
dinary layman may make tests which were 
formerly only made by experienced tech- 
nical engineers. ; 

The operation of the instrument is ex- 
tremely simple and it is stated that any- 
one after a few minutes’ reading of the 
card of directions may use it. 

Many new features have been incor- 
porated in the set and all necessary 
mathematical calculations have been mini- 
mized. Thé instrument is of the stand- 
ard Wheatstone bridge type, and has in 
its rheostats four dials with coils of the 
value of unit, ten, hundred and thousand 
ohms, nine coils to each dial. 

The bridge is controlled by a single 
multiplying dial, and gives ranges of from 
0.001 to 1,000 times the rheostat reading. 
The bridge has a complete set of ratio 
coils so calculated as to give the cor- 
rect ratios as the brushes are revolved. 
In reality it is a two-arm bridge, operated 
by a single multiplying indicator. 

All contacts are made on the top of the 
set of high-grade, spring phosphor bronze 
brushes running over brass contact studs. 
The manufacturer calls particular atten- 
tion to the rheostat arrangement. This 
instrument uses a resistance coil to each 
stud, making nine coils to each dial, and 
it is therefore impossible to make the 


rheostat useless by burning out the first 
coils. 

The resistance coils, both of the bridge 
and the rheostat, are wound with a high 





grade of zero temperature, coefficient wire, 
and the accuracy of adjustment is 1/20th 
ot 1 per cent for the bridge and 1/10th of 
1 per cent for the rheostat. 

The galvanometer is of the D’Arsonval 
type, pivot and jewel system, of a late 
and improved design, and the distinctive 
features are the very light moving coil 
element, combined with rugged construc- 
tion and extremely high sensitivity. 

Battery renewals for the testing set are 
obtainable in any supply house, eliminat- 
ing the necessity of sending to the manu- 
facturers for a cell of special size. The 
rheostat switches are supplied with stand- 
ard rubber handles, plainly marked as to 
their value and the switches revolve con- 
tiruously in either direction, so it is not 
necessary to go back over all the contacts 
when swinging to a higher or lower value 
of the next dial. 

Provision outside 
E. M. F. in case a higher voltage is re- 
quired, and the binding posts for line and 


is made for use of 


ground connections are heavy and sub- 
stantial. 

For further details and trade prices, 
write to the Thompson-Levering Co., at 


its Philadelphia offices. 





Magnitude of Trailer Industry in 
the West Not Generally Known. 
The Utility Trailer Mfg. Co., Los An- 

geles, Calif., is the pioneer trailer manu- 
facturing company of the West, having 
begun in January, 1915. The idea of 
building trailers for commercial purposes 
was recognized by two of the original 
members of this company and although 
they had but very small capital with which 
to begin the development of their vision, 
they proceeded to construct a trailer along 
the lines most serviceable and adaptable to 
western conditions. 

G. A. Norton, one of the original mem- 
bers of the company and now the design- 
ing engineer, is to be given a great deal 
of credit for the originating of this indus- 
try, which has grown to great proportions 
on the Pacific Coast. The rapid develop- 
ment of this enterprise is due chiefly to 
the efficient management of its affairs by 
FE. W. Bennett, who has been president and 
general manager for the past three years. 
Considerable credit for the growth and 
expansion is also credited to the untiring 
efforts of the general sales manager, C. H. 
Mason, who has acted in this capacity for 
four years. 

Perhaps the magnitude of the trailer in- 
dustry in the west and the development of 
this company can be better understood 
by knowing that little more than five 
years ago trailers were almost unheard of, 
whereas today they are used by practically 
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every large corporation in the country that 
has any extensive hauling to be done by 
motor transportation. 

At the present time one corporation in 
utility trailers, 
manufactured by the Utility Trailer Mfg. 


California is using 200 


Co., and Utility trailers are being shipped 
from Los Angeles to many other coun- 
tries, including Mexico, Canada, the South 
American republics, Philippine Islands, 
China, Dutch East Indies and Australia. 

There are now 38 standard models of 
Utility trailers, ranging in capacity from 
800 pounds to 12 tons, two-wheel trailers, 
four-wheel trailers, semi-trailers, pipe and 
pole dollies, lumber and logging trailers. 

The Utility Trailer Mfg. Co. has 37 
large distributors covering practically all 
of the western states and foreign 
countries, each of these distributors hav- 
ing from one to 20 sub-dealers marketing 
their product. 

The Transporta- 
tion” was originated by this company and 
its trade name, “Utility,” has become well 
known. 


several 


slogan ‘“Trailerized 


Brach Company Presents Its 


Latest Efficiency Product. 

As a result of its recent efforts to de- 
velop a type of vacuum lightning arrester 
that would embody all the advantages nec- 
essary to service, and at a price within the 





























The Brach Type 440 Arrester—One of !* 
Latest Efficiency Products. 
reach of every telephone company, th 
L. S. Brach Mfg. Co. is presenting to th 
trade its type No. 440 model. 
Ky bringing the two line wires into th 
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A The fundamental value of Exide Batteries in the telephone 
1 o e field has been proven ever since the central energy system 
was established over 25 years ago. Today, the Exide is as 





BATTERIES modern in construction and design as the latest practical 
innovation in telephony; a fact attested by its almost uni- 
versal use. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage batteries 
for every purpose 
1888 PHILADELPHIA 1921 


Branches in 17 Cities 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 
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Note Protection at Corners [ 


Laan Blake Insulated Staples 
Unequalled for telephone and bell 


wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 


Covered with the heaviest practical vents troublesome short circuits 
coat of spelter. Highest electrical and *6 and grounds. 
mechanical properties. 


E. B. B, B. B. and STEEL GRADES 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


4 Sizee Pat. Nov. 1960 


Write for Samples 
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same vacuum chamber as the ground cir- 
“ait, a degree of sensitiveness to static 
lischarges and a better baiance of pro- 
.ection between the two lines is said to 
be accomplished. 

The manufacturers claim that this type 
No. 440 insures non-grounding of lines, 
insures cables, clear transmission, balance 
of potential between pairs, and full pro- 
tection from power crosses or lightning. 
The air-gap equivalent is 0.001-inch. 

Due to a new method of manufacture 
the company is able to furnish these ar- 
1esters complete with porcelain base, fuses, 
and mounting at a nominal price. 

More complete information will be 
gladly sent upon request. Write to the 
L. S. Brach Mfg. Co., 127-129 Sussex 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Automatic Telephone Equipment 
ordered for Mesopotamia. 

Among the measures undertaken by the 
British administration which has taken 
over the conduct of affairs in Mesopo- 
tamia, the development of public utilities 
throughout the area is receiving close at- 
tention. Much, of course, will have to be 
done in this direction before conditions 
approximate those found in more ad- 
vanced countries, but it is interesting to 
note that a start toward creating an ade- 
quate telephone system already has been 
made. 

Advice has been received from the In- 
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ternational Automatic Telephone Co., 
Ltd., of London, that an order has been 
received for four interconnecting ex- 
changes having an installed ultimate of 
1,600 lines, to center in and about the 
city of Basra, an important point on the 
line of communication from the head of 
the Persian Gulf into the hinterland. 

This equipment will be manufactured 
at the Liverpool factory of the Auto- 
matic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., which 
operates under the Strowger patents of 
the Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago. 

Two important considerations had sub- 
stantial influence in the decision of the 
director of posts and telegraphs of the 
Indian Imperial Government, who has 
the matter in hand, to select the Strowger 
type of equipment. One of these was the 
experience of the Indian government with 
exchanges of this type at Simla and 
Lahore. These two exchanges are oper- 
ating under similar climatic and service 
conditions to those found at Basra, and 
Strowger apparatus will operate success- 
fully there. 

A second point is the fact that due to 
the very polyglot population found at 
Basra, it would be difficult to give satis- 
factory service by means of operators. 
The dial, with its practically universal 
numbers will, of course, eliminate this 
difficulty. 

It is interesting to note that just as in 
this country, so, too, the telephone manu- 
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facturing companies abroad are operating 
at full capacity, with their output booked 
well ahead. This is especially true of 
those organizations manufacturing auto- 
matic equipment, it being reported that 
the output of the Automatic Telephone 
Mfg. Co. is absorbed into 1922, although a 
program of expansion is now in process 
which will materially increase its produc- 
tion in the near future. 

Asks to Discontinue Flat Rate for 

Public Telephones. 

The Associated Telephone Co., operat- 
ing exchanges in the cities of Long 
Ocean and San Bernardino, announced 
to the California Railroad Commission 
on July 5 that it desired to discontinue 
the installation of telephones for public 
use upon the premises of subscribers at 
flat monthly rates and to substitute pay 
stations at local switching rates. 

In asking authority to make the change, 
the company states that the present sys- 
tem leads to much confusion and that the 
subscribers are generally agreeable to the 
plan proposed. 
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OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
LONGEST LIFE 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 
As wire will test best, so also 


will it last best and give better 
satisfaction while it lasts. 


We guarantee our wire to con- 
form with all standard specifica- 
tions as well as to be satisfactory 
to the purchaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representative 
jobbers and supply houses. 

Write for samples, test 
¢ mpare. 


Cope’s Instantaneous Coupling Rod 


Cable Racks Conduit Rods 

Bond Plates Brass Screw Rods 

Winches Bond Wire 

Guard Rails Cable Reel Jacks . 

Linemen’s Belts and Safety Straps 
etc., etc. 


T. J. Cope 


Manufacturer of Underground Equipment and Tools 
1620 Chancellor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES ay 
The Electric Material Co., 589 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 7 
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